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>. e-a_second signal ‘An aircraft is down about 

mil # of your position * Eight minutes later our Air-Sea 
Rescue erew. had located him and taken him on board, uninjured save 
for a slight shaking ...... We had covered four miles in barely 
eight minutes. Our 63’ launch stopped within her length alongside 


the dinghy.” From the SUNDAY EXPRESS, July 9th, 1944. 
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FLOWS FROM THIS 
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This Shaw Intermix Machine plays too important 
a part in the job of rubber processing to allow 
its capacity to be affected by trouble with bear- 
ings — outstanding parts in producing the 
tonnages required for War needs. That’s why 
SOF Self- Aligning Roller Bearings were 
selected for the revolving rotors inside the 
mixing chamber — bearings which have load- 
carrying capacity always available for useful 
work due to their built-in alignment. When a 
bearing’s capacity for work is high so is the 
capacity of the machine of which it is a part. 


The Shaw Intermix shown below is used for 
breaking down and mixing natural and 
synthetic rubbers as well as for mixing and 
blending plastics and paint. A single machine 
of this type can handle sufficient rubber to 
keep a medium-size factory in full operation. 
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An outstanding success 
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will soon spark again 
equally successfully in 
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he Outlook 


Good Bombing 


HE Air Ministry was undoubtedly speaking with 

a great deal of knowledge behind its words when 

it announced that the breaching of the Dortmund- 

Ems Canal was the most important attack so far made 

on German communications. The words used are very 

strong, and only men in the best position to judge would 
have ventured to use such a superlative. 

This canal has a history in this war of tragedy and 
glory. In August, 1940, it was attacked by Hampdens, 
and the pilot who finally breached it, Flt. Lt. Learoyd, 
after seeing other machines in front of him shot down 
by flak, was awarded the Victoria Cross. This time it 
was attacked by 96 Lancasters, using 12,000 lb. bombs, 
and 14 of them were lost. Once again this canal tells 
a story of heroic determination and of regrettable losses. 

Only those in a position to have studied the full story 
of German transport difficulties at the present juncture 
can appreciate the extreme importance of this breach in 
the system. Everyone knows in a general way that 
communications are one of the major problems of the 
Germans, that their railways have been disorganised by 
relentless air attacks for months past, and that the avail- 
able rolling stock must be suffering badly from wartime 
wear and tear. It follows that waterways have assumed 
an importance far beyond that allowed to them in time 
of peace. Yet even some years before the outbreak of 
war no less than 11,000,000 tons of freight used to pass 
annually through this canal. It must be far more im- 
portant to the Germans now. 

From the map it appears that the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal was a supply route to the far-away Eastern Front 
rather than to the near-by front in Holland. It runs 
northwards from the Ruhr to battered Emden, where 
another canal starts eastward to Wilhelmshaven. From 


there a run round the coast through waters which would 
once have been considered sheltered from hostile attack 
brings the supply ships to the Kiel Canal and so links 
up with the Baltic and the Eastern Front. The Russians 
will surely benefit from the breach in this line of com 
munications. 

Some ten days after the breaching of the canal Bomber 
Command struck another blow which ought to have a 
most beneficial effect on the Battle of Holland. After 
a warning by General Eisenhower to the inhabitants, 
Lancasters breached the dykes at Westkapelle and let 
the waters of the North Sea flow over the island of 
Walcheren. While German guns remained active on 
that island it was not possible for the Allies to make 
use of the port of Antwerp. To open that supply line 
to the Allies must greatly facilitate the attack now in 
progress against the Siegfried line. If all now 
according to plan, the Allies will owe much to the grand 
work of Bomber Command 
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Liberation of Greece 
HE British attempt to defend Greece against the 

German invasion, which cost us all that Wavell 

had won in Libya, was one of the few chivalrous 
incidents of this very brutal war; the British with 
drawal, leaving the gallant Greeks to the mercies of the 
barbarous Germans, was one of the most heartrending 
episodes. 

All the United Nations will therefore rejoice whol 
heartedly now that the liberation of Greece has begun 
The pressure of the Russian armies to the north was 
the cause of the German evacuation of Greece, but 
occupation of the country by the Allies was a necessary 
sequel. The newly formed Balkan Air Force and 
‘Land Forces, Adriatic,’’ took the matter in hand, and, 
of course, the Navy lent its indispensable aid 
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The pattern of invasion followed was that of the 
Chindits in Burma rather than that of any of the air- 
borne invasions which have recently taken place in 
Sicily, Italy and France. The story of the Chindits 
is told in an article in this issue. 

Both operations worked on the principle that air cover 
must be provided before any large body of troops is 
committed to action. In Burma the first landings were 
made by gliders conveying a small guard of protecting 
troops and a body of engineers to prepare without delay 
a landing strip for fighter aircraft. In Greece parachute 
troops performed this preliminary function. As soon 
as the landing strip or strips were ready, Spitfires 
occupied them, and then the main force of seaborne 
soldiers felt that they could make their way in without 
the risk (not so great now in Greece) of being wiped 
out by hostile air action. 

More details of the operation will doubtless soon 
come to hand ; but it seems to have made a very good 
start. Once more it was a case of Combined Opera- 
tions. .It is refreshing to note that the British com- 
manders are not hidebound, but have the flexibility of 
mind needed to vary the pattern of the operation 
according to the local circumstances. 


A Minister for Civil Aviation 

ROM the political point of view the Prime Minister 

made a very clever move when, after receiving the 

deputation of M.P.s recently, he announced the 
appointment of a Minister for Civil Aviation. By that 
single act he took the ground from under the feet of 
critics of the Government’s neglect of this important 
subject without, in fact, agreeing to the one step for 
which all had clamoured, the removal of civil avia- 
tion from the control of the Air Ministry. Voices had 
been raised in Parliament and outside, some asking for 
the appointment of a Minister for Civil Aviation, but 
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they nearly all added the rider, “‘or, failing that, give 
civil aviation to another department.’’ No one was 
really seriously concerned to see a Minister of Cabinet 
rank appointed so long as civil aviation was taken away 
from the Air Ministry. 

We now have the somewhat unfortunate state of 
affairs that Lord Swinton has to take over at very short 
notice, Lord Beaverbrook having, apparently, washed 
his hands of the whole thing after completing his report 
to the Cabinet. Lord Swinton thus goes to America fot 
the November conference, and possibly to Montreal for 
the meeting of Commonwealth representatives on 
October 23rd, largely unprepared for the highly com 
plex and controversial problems which the international 
conference in Washington will be tackling. This is 
scarcely fair to Lord Swinton, whose post in West Africa 
cannot have been calculated to keep him in close touch 
with the problems of international civil aviation. 





LEASE-LEND URGE: The jet-propelled Bell Aircomet fighter. 


The power units, which can be seen on each side of the 


fuselage, have been developed by the General Electric Co. of America from the designs of Air Commodore Frank Whittle. 
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IN THE EAST: A Fairey Barracuda being towed to its dispersal point on a Fleet Air Arm airfield in India. 
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the background is a Grumman Avenger. 





In the hangar in 


WAR in the AIR 


Knight’s Move Bombing : The U-boats at Bergen : 
Formations Now the Fashion : 


NE great difficulty of the German 
() air defence organisation is the 
shortage of fighters. Another is 
the difficulty of guessing the direction 
from which the next attack by 
Bomber Command or the U.S. bomber 


forces will come. How could any 
German commander guess that an 


attack on the battleship 7irpitz in the 
Norwegian fiord of Kaa would come 
from a Russian base near Archangel? 
The whole of Europe is now a sort of 
chessboard on which the heavy 
bombers of the United Nations move 
about with all the ingenuity of a 
knight at chess 

No doubt the Germans had recon- 
naissance machines constantly in the 
air keeping a look-out for the 
approach of Lancasters from Great 
Britain, and they must have been 
horribly surprised when the attack 
came from the opposite direction. The 
strike on the Tirpitz with a 12,000 Ib 
bomb, which was at first something in 
the nature of a pious hope. has since 
been confirmed by photographs, and 


it will be more than surprising if that 


-once formidable battleship takes any 


further part in the war. Not hers to 
go down gamely with her guns firing 
as was the fate of her sister ship the 
Bismarck. The battleships of the 
Home Fleet will be disappointed ; but 
a possible danger to our Atlantic con 
voys has been removed, and doubtless 
British lives have been saved. 

It is undoubtedly one of the func 
tions of Bomber Command to reinforce 
the Navy on occasions}; and this was 
one case of its giving most potent aid. 
Incidentally, the flight of the Lan 
casters carrying their bombs on a jour 
ney of 1,750 miles to the Russian base 
was a record for length with such a 
load. Another agreeable feature of 
the adventure was the warmth of the 
welcome given by the Russians to the 
British airmen during their stay of four 
days. 

Another place in Norway has 
acquired increased importance as a 
result of the Army’s capture of the 
Biscay ports in France. Bergen is now 


Smaller Bomber 


Parachute Landings in Greece 


_— 





MULTI - BARRELLED : The 
version of the B25 Mitchell, carries 18 


latest 


machine guns. Fourteen of these can 
fire forwards. 
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the main advanced U-boat base, 
though most of the pens there are still 
under construction. R.A.F. reconnais- 
sance aircraft keep the authorities well 
informed of all such facts, and so last 
week a force of Lancasters and Hali- 
faxes was despatched to talk to those 
pens. They were escorted by fighters, 
and delivered their attack at 9.30 a.m 
They were met by flak but not by 
fighters, and the bombing was reported 
to have been very accurate. Sub- 
marines which were not in pens were 
also sighted and bombed, and it may 
be concluded that this effort still 
further eased the task of the escorts 
out in the Atlantic. 
New Bombing Tactics 

Mention has been made before in 
these columns of the increased accu- 
racy of bombing during the last year. 
One result of this has been that now 
much smaller forces can be used, and 
yet the damage done has been as 
severe as in the larger raids of the past. 
The record for September shows that 
during that month a force of little 
more than 200 Lancasters destroyed 
in one night almost the whole of 
Darmstadt. which was a centre of 
German chemical industries and 
a base for the German armies defend- 
ing the Upper Rhineland. Naturally 
the employment of smaller forces re- 
duces the and the 
greater accuracy of the bombing means 
that the damage is more strictly con 
fined to the military targets and does 
less harm to the civilian population. 

Doubtless the same considerations 
apply to Berlin, which was attacked 


also 


risk of losses . 
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AIRBORNE ARTILLERY : Troops operating the short-barrelled 75 mm. field gun 


which can be carried by glider. 


For stowage purposes the hinged trail folds over 


the barrel. 


six times during the past month by 
Mosquitoes. The latter dropped more 
than 100 bombs of the 4,000 lb. 


calibre. 

rhe utility of the Tactical Air Force 
in France is ever on the increase, and 
the reputation of the rocket-firing 
Typhoons grows steadily. One inci- 
dent is typical. Scottish troops wert 
held up somewhere and asked for the 
help of Typhoons. The latter at once 
did their stuff, and immediately 
the forward troops telephoned to the 
fighters’ ‘*Well done! You 
have completely demoralised the Hun 


base : 





MAST HIGH : F/O. Lee and F/O. Sykes examine the three ft. long masthead of an 
armed trawler which they brought back embedded in the wing root of their 
Beaufighter after an attack on a German convoy. 


after 


We are now going in to attack! ’’ Th 

German prisoners taken came in whit 

and shaken, and the wh 

escorted them were all grinning wit! 
delight. The prisoners said: ‘‘ We ca 

stand shelling or machine-gunning ; 
but no more Typhoons.”’ 


Joc ks 


Landings in Greece 


“THE Balkan Air 

R.A.F. Regiment have play 
prominent parts in the combined 
operations which have brought Britis! 
troops into Greece Parachutists led 
the way and first of all landing strips 
were made ready. rhen troops fol 
lowed in boats, and found Spitfires 
over their heads to guard against any 
German air attacks. But, in truth 
the Germans are more anxious to get 
as many of their men as possible out 
of Greece and the Aegean islands 
rather than to dispute with the British 
the mastery of that land. 

Escape from the islands must be a 
desperate affair. Ju52s have been 
taking off from the islands at night: 
but many have fallen victims to th 
night-fighters of Middle East Com 
mand. Even by land escape cannot b 
a simple matter for the Germans, for 
if they trek northwards they are likely 
to fall in with the Russian armics 
idvancing through Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. 

Things have changed vastly since 
Crete Was captured by German ait 
borne troops, and Goring said that 
that success proved that the Germ 
could take any island 

Far away in the East 
aircraft of Gen. MacArthur 
conducting a series of raids from New 
Guinea on to Borneo, paying specia 
attention to the Japanese oil centre 
at Balikpapan. 


Force and th 


Indies, tl 
have bx 
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Something of the Work of Night 


HERE was nothing much for the night-flying depart 

ment of Fighter Command to do until the enemy 

started night raiding on a fairly large scale in Sep- 
tember, 1940. Against these efforts of the enemy we could 
only operate a very small number of aircraft filched from 
the fighter production striving to maintain a supply for the 
glorious “‘Few.’’ These, the first night fighters, were 
mostly Hurricanes and Defiants supplemented by Blen- 
heims, which were actually the first machines ever to act 
as night fighters. 

These pitifully inadequate resources were strained to 
desperation, the pilots and gunners had nothing to help 
them in their search for the invaders other than natural 
illumination and their own night vision. They had little 
help from the ground observers because air/ground radio 
was not very well developed, but working as hard as they 
knew how, some of the most brilliant scientists in the 
country were striving to produce equipment which would 
‘‘do the trick’’ for those who guarded our night skies. 
Soon, the tremendous efforts made were coming to fruition, 
ind towards the end of 1940 Beaufighters fitted with the 
results of the scientists’ research were coming off the pro 
duction line, and these machines were to be our cardinal 
defence against enemy bombers for the next two years 
In addition to the individual resources of the Beaufighter 
crews, a tremendous increase in the operational field of 
ground-to-air radio came about, so that with the help of 
the equipment they carried not only were the night fighters 
able to bring their target into their sights, but the ground 
organisation were able to direct them to that prospective 
target. 

However, this operational ‘‘ complication ’’ brought with 
it the necessity for specialised training of night fighter 
crews, whilst a day-fighter pilot who transfers to night 
work needs an intensive conversion course. 


” 


Earning Respect 


In March, 1941, the Heinkels started employing lower rear 
gunners whereas before they had not considered our night 
fighters sufficient of a menace to warrant a rear look-out 
The results of our technical and operational struggle came 
slowly but steadily, and from one and two per cent. kills 
recorded in 1940, the German losses went up slowly to the 
10 per cent. mark. These losses were more than Germany 
could stand, and in May, 1941, before finally turning East 
against Russia, the Luftwaffe forfeited 124 bombers in ten 
nights, the best of which was that of the 1roth-11th, when 
33 enemy aircraft were destroyed—zg of them by the night 
fighters. 

For the next twelve months we had a period of compara 
tive quiet, and this was turned to good account in improv- 
ing the equipment and strengthening our whole night 
defence organisation. Special courses for pilots, observers 
and ground crews raised the efficiency of their work to a 
new level. 

One of the factors which limited our use of night fighters 
was weather. The intercommunication of stations, con- 
trols, and airborne aircraft was not developed sufficiently 
to allow of a machine being directed to another airfield 
if its own station was not usable. 

Nowadays, every station in the country is in direct con- 
tact with every other station and with every control. Any 
aircraft can be directed back by radio to its own or to any 


other base, being ‘‘ handed Over’’ from point to point, 
being given corrected courses, and when home, if the 


weather is ‘‘thick,’’ being able to touch down by the 
radio beam-approach system. 

In the summer of 1942, the ‘‘ Baedecker’”’ raids started 
against our cathedral cities—but these too proved some 
what costly to Germany, for she lost almost 100 of 
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Fighting : Study in Co-operation 


the raiders in a period extending over two months 

Then, early in 1943, the Mosquito made its début as a 
night fighter—and it met with immediate rhe 
Beaufighter, which had put up such a grand show, was 
completely replaced by the much faster, lighter, and much 
more manoeuvrable Mosquito, and these were ready and 
willing to take on the latest German bombers and fighter 


bombers that hoped to pierce our defences, 


success. 


Enemy Out-flown and Out-gunned 


The Mosquito’s first adversary was actually the Hun’s 
best day fighter, the Focke-Wulf 190, which had its fling 
in small numbers in the moonlight raids on London during 
the summer of last year The found themselves 
matched in speed and out-gunned in fighting. These raids 
having proven abortive, the enemy's next effort was the 
‘ Hit-and-Run "’ raids by Me 410s and Ju 188s last winter, 
but these proved no more successful against the ubiquitous 
Apart from the 


IQos 


Mosquitoes than had their predecessors. 
destruction of ‘‘spy-raiders’’ prior to D-Day, our night 
fighters had something of a lull until called upon once 
more to combat the enemy's ingenuity, this time the flying 
bomb. 

Ihe successes enjoyed by the night fighters against the 
‘“ chuff-box,’’ as they term it, have been excellent, and 
No. 96 Squadron alone have accounted for over 170. The 
story and career of this particular squadron can be cited 
as typical of our development of night fighting, and 
against the vaunted V.1 there were plenty of outstanding 
engagements, typical of which was the epic night when 


Fit. Lt. F. R. L. Mellersh, D.F.C., destroyed nine 
““ chuffers’’ in one patrol. Another occasion led to Sqn 
Ldr. A. Parker-Rees and his observer, Fit. Lt. G. E 


Bennet, D.F.C., and bar, baling out and spending six 
hours in the sea alter attacking their third bomb Fit 
Lt. Bennet is, incidentally, the Observer Leader for the 
squadron. 


The broad outline of our aerial night defence has been 
given, but Wing Cdr. E. D. Crew, D.S.O., D.F¢ and 
bar, the squadron C.O., said that there was no question 
that bombers were to be preferred as targets A great 


difficulty in fighting flying bombs is that all the pilot and 
observer see is a light, and without fixed sighting points 
against which to relate it, it is difficult to assess on what 
course the thing is travelling, and therefore is extremely 
difficult to intercept accurately The case of the enemy 
aircraft is somewhat different, the hush-hush radio 
gadgetry will take the night fighter only so far, and from 
that point the crew have to pick-up and identify their 
quarry as being beyond doubt an enemy and, when that 
has been decided, to shoot him down 

Identification is initially by and 
finally by silhouette, and in this connection a deal 
depends on weather conditions, If there is a floor of well 
lighted cloud then it is best to be above the enemy, but 
with no cloud and with a clear moonlit or starlit sky, the 
night fighters stooge about underneath their quarry 

Thinking on this one can realise how hopeless it would 
be to find the target for one’s guns without the aid of that 
amazingly clever gadgetry the scientists gave the 9 
fighters. And it is good to think that it is British, for 
let it be said here and now that it ts British 
and British in development and, what is more, the 
technique of night fighting is the result of British struggling 
persistency in the face of British losses. The quiet manner 
in which the “‘ fly-by-nights "’ reservedly tell of their work 
and the deeds they have done in the night skies of Britain 
throughout these years of British—and it is 
vet to be shown that any other way is, in the end, more 
effective 
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Appointment 
IR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, Secre- 
tary for Air, has appointed as his 
private secretary Mr. G. S. Whittuck, in 
succession to Mr. C. Chilver, who has 
been promoted. 


Antipodean Office 
M*® BRUCE FOSTER, B.C.E 
D.1.C., A.F.R.Ae.S., who was for 
some while on the editorial staff of 
Flight, is now secretary of the Australian 
Council for Aeronautics and also of the 


Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Division of Aeronautics. 


They Also Served 
ELLOW employees in the Fairey 
Aviation Co. have collected {£1,000 
to endow a bed at the Altrincham 
General Hospital, Cheshire, in memory 
of their non-uniformed colleagues—a test 
pilot and flight engineers—who have lost 
their lives while carrying out their duties. 


First Indian Air Force A.F.C. 

“THE first award of the A.F.C. to an 
Indian Air Force pilot has been made 
to 23-year-old F/O, D. F. Eduljee, of 
Fyzabad, United Provinces. 

The award is in recognition of his ex- 
ceptional services as a flying instructor 
at the senior flying training school in 
India. 


Another British Secret—via US. 
N the September issue of the American 
magazine Airy News, there appeared 
a paragraph in which some details of the 
Hawke: Tempest were revealed. 
The latest Tempest, it said, is the 
Mark V and is fitted with a 2,200 h.p. 
Napier Sabre engine. 


From Britons Abroad 
“THE R.A.F. Benevolent Fund has re- 
cently received a further donation 
of £10,000 from the British Patriotic 
Fund of the British Community Council 
in the Argentine Republic. 





London-Paris Air Service 
A REGULAR air service flown by 

R.A.F. Transport Command, is now 
operating between London and Paris for 
the conveyance of approved military 
traffic, states the Air Ministry News Ser- 
vice, 

International Air Force 

ROM American sources comes the 

report that Russia, Britain and 
America are to contribute units to form 
a joint occupation air force now being 
created to police Axis nations and 
protect newly freed nations. 

It is to work with ground troops and 
will have its own air transport service 
at least until the manner and type of 
civilian air service for the defeated 
nation is determined. 
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DRIVE IN AND FLY OFF: A design, by the York Research Corp. of New York, in 
which a small car is driven into the cabin and the aircraft controlled from the seat 
of the car. 


Casualty Clearance 


HE 30,o00th casualty to be brought 

by air to the United Kingdom from 

the Western Front was carried by R.A.F. 

Transport Command during September. 

One-third of the casualties evacuated 

by Transport Command aircraft are 
members of the U.S. Forces 


This is a York—That Was ! 


N Avro York of Transport Command 
recently made flying history by com- 
pleting a round trip from England to 
India and back in 51 hours’ flying time. 
The total elapsed time for the return 
journey, including servicing at Karachi, 
was only 65 hr. 23 min.—Phew! 


Balti-more Range 


N advertisement appearing in Aero 
Digest’s August issue shows a close 
up photograph of a Martin Baltimore 
fitted with a large long-range fuel tank 
This tank, which is of steel construction 
is faired into the bomb bay and forms a 
considerable bulge under the fuselage. 
The function of this type is not stated, 
but long-range ferrying or transport 
work seems to be indicated. 


Indian Spitfire Pilots 
NUMBER of Indian pilots who 
returned to India after a year in 

this country spent in training to fly Spit- 
fires were posted to the North-West 
Frontier. 

Interviewed by a_ public relations 
officer of the I.A.F., these men said they 
hoped to be transferred to the Burma 
front, adding that their ambition was to 
fly the Spitfire XIV against the Japs. 


B-29 Bases in India 


IR bases in India, to be used by B-29 

Superfortresses in bombing Japan, 
are now ready for operations, and in a 
story of their preparation, told a short 
while ago in an American newspaper, the 
writer described how Indians and 
Americans worked side by side for 16 to 
18 hours a day, stopping only for one 
meal. 

Makeshifts were made to serve, but 
airfields were enlarged, buildings con- 
structed and roads opened in preparation 
for the operations against the Japs, and 
by July the first attack on Japan had 
been made via these new bases, although 
they were not then completed. 


Channel Islands Air Services 


OMMANDER G. O WATERS 

R.N.V.R., general manager of Jersey 
and Guernsey Airways, has been granted 
leave of absence from the Admiralty to 
carry out the preliminary organisation 
for the restoration of Civil Air Services 
to the Channel Islands as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit 





AUTOMATICS: The remotely con- 

trolled .sin. machine guns in the rear 

top turret of a B-29 Superfortress 

Contrary to usual American practice 

20 mm. cannon are employed in the 
tail turret. 


New London-Madrid Service 


ORD TEMPLEWOOD (formerly Sit 
Samuel Hoare), British Ambassador 
to Spain, flew to London last week on 
the first direct Madrid-London trip of 
what is to be a new daily service. He: 
said before leaving, that agreement for 
the service had been reached in 1940 
but had to be suspended owing to the 
war. 
When asked if the recent increase in 
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the capital of the Spanish Iberia Airline 
Company for the extension of domestic 
and foreign routes was connected with 
this service, Lord Templewood said he 
did not know, but expressed the hope 
that the ending of Sp n’s relative geo- 
graphical isolation wouid conduce to a 
better understanding between the two 
countries. 


Direct to Lisbon 


Dy agp nent with the inauguration of 
the London-Madrid service, B.O.A.C 
carried out a survey with the view to 
establishing a more direct route from 
Britain to Lisbon via Madrid. Already 
daylight flights between a West Country 
airport and Lisbon have been resumed. 
Since June of 1943, when the aircraft 
carrying Mr. Leslie Howard, among other 
passenge Ts, was shot down, this service 
has only been flown during hours of dark- 


ness, 


R.AeS. Discussion 
N all-day discussion on civil aviation 
LX is being arranged by the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society for November 4th in the 
Lecture Hall of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 

Beginning at 10.30 a.m., 
will be divided into sections dealing with 
itera tee of the subject, and there 
will, of course, be intervals for lunch 
and tea. 

Lord Brabazon, a past president of the 
society, 1S to take the chair. 


US. “Wasps” to Disband 


HE women service pilots of the 
Zz U.S.A.A.F., popularly known as 
‘‘Wasps,”” are to be disbanded on 
December 20th unless combat losses over 
Germany unexpectedly show a substan 
tial inérease before that date. 

This decision to release volunteer 
women pilots from further service, Gen. 
Arnold said, was based ‘on present indi- 
cations that by the middle of December 
there would be sufficient male pilots 
available to fill all flying assignments in 
the U.S. and overseas. 


the discussion 


Empire Air Talks 
Oe of the British Common 


wealth Governments are to meet in 
Montreal on October 23rd to discuss 
operational and technical problems 
connected with the establishment of 
Empire air routes. 

This was announced last week by 
Mr. MacKenzie King, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, and by Sir Archi 
bald Sinclair, Air Minister, in the 
Commons, who said that the meet- 
ing was at the invitation of the 
Canadian Government, and that 
South Africa had agreed to postpone 
the Johannesburg conference. 

Recommendations by the confer 
ence will be submitted to the 
Governments for approval, but no 
decisions on matters of policy will 
be made at this meeting. 

It was felt that the Common 
wealth conference could conveni- 
ently be held in Canada in advance 
of the international conference to be 
held in America in November. 
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The 
““ammo ’’ belts for the Thunderbolt’s 
0.5in. wing guns nrake quite an im- 


BOLTS OF THUNDER: 


pressive display. They are certainly 
accessible. 


Philatelic Finance 
BROWN Newfoundland 
A stamp of 


three-cent 


what is known as the 


‘‘Hawker’’ issue, bearing the mark 
‘First Transatlantic Air Post, May 
18th, 1919,’" was sold at Harmer’s last 


week for {300 


Another air-mail rarity was a 50 cent 
overprinted on a 36 cent olive green 
stamp of Newfoundland which fetched 
£140. This bore the mark ‘‘ Trans 
atlantic Air Mail Columbia Sept 
1930 

Both stamps are from the collection 


of air mail stamps belonging to Mr. J 
McHarg, of Gosforth, Northumberland 


Great Snakes! 


UR contemporary, American Avia 

tion, reports in a recent issue that 
“large quantities of the new Bell high- 
iltitude fighter, the P-63, Kingcobra, are 
being sent to Russia.’’ 


To and Fro 


issue of this journal also 
Douglas are 
versions of the 


HE same 
that 
two commercial 


to produce 
four- 


says 





A 





‘Hey! you! wait a bit!”’ 


3o0r 
engined C-54, one of which will be the 
DC-4 and the other the DC-6 
The C-54 (Skymaster) is, of course, 


itself a military conversion of the pre-war 
DC-4 civil airliner, so the coming job is 
more ot a restoration than a conversion 
with improvements on the original, nm 
doubt 
The DC-6 is a larger version of th 
DC-4 with more powerful engines an 
longer fuselage as its chief ‘‘ mods.”’ 
Incidentally, a Skymaster of the 
U.S.A.A.F. Tr ansport Command recently 
flew non-stop from London to Washing 
ton and covered the 3,800 miles in 18hr 
an average of just over 211 m.p.h 


Full to the Brim 
EN. HENRY H. ARNOLD, Cor 
manding General of the U.S.A.A.I 
in a comment on _ the 
freeze "’ the training of new pilots for 
hive weeks, said :— 

“The mobility of this global war, in 
which air power plays such a vital rok 
demands that a reservoir of well-traine: 
pilots be maintained to meet the shifting 
needs of the combat air forces rhe one 
thing we could not and would not ris! 
was a shortage of pilots at any critical 
stage of the war, or the necessity « 
throwing partially trained pilots int 
battle 

We therefor geared the tra 
ommand to quantity production whicl 
has filled the reservoir to the brim. N¢ 
the production rate can be reduced 
porarily 


Airline Rivalry in US. 


decision if 


( (OMPETTTION between domestic a 
lines in America became intensifice 
last week when two major Companies a 
nounced expansion of programmes tot 


ling SS5 000,000 ibout $21,000,000) 
Pan American Airways said contract 


had been given for 26 Douglas DC7s and 


other equipment involving $60,000,00 
about 415,000,000) 
Eastern Airlines are expanding th« 


operations with the purchase of Curtiss 


Commando Transports and Dougla 
DC4s costing $25,000,000 about 
£6,000,000) 
Both are seeking important Latin 
American business 
Altruistic Eddie 
NNOUNCING important changes 
the future routes of Eastern Airlines 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, its president 

ind general manager, is reported as say 

g: °‘Our choice is based not upon out 
views as to the relative profitability 
of possible routes, but upon what we 
consider to be Eastern’s primary jol 
in the development of Lati: 
America, ’ The h 
drawing ail applications south of the 
canal zone, and will seek routes on! 
to Tampico and Mexico City fron 
New Orleans Houston 
Christi and Brownsville, and fror 
New Orleans, Tampa and Miami 
the canal zone via Havana, Jamaica 
and Baranquila 

The report quotes Capt. Ricker 

backer as saying that his company 
sudden change in applications is 
based upon changing world condi 
tions and also upon the fact that hi 
company ‘“‘of all domestic airlines 
in this proceeding is the only on 
which has the ability effectively t 
compete with the entrenched mono 
poly of Pan American.” 


company is wit! 


Cory us 
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Observations from a Visit to Some Advanced Airfields 
and Recent Battlefields in Western Europe 
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The ruins of the beautiful buildings on the Parisian international airport at Le Bourget. 
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By JOHN YOXALL, our War Correspondent at S.H.A.E.F. 


6k very first thing that strikes one when flying low 
over the Continent is the accuracy of Allied bombing. 
Flying-bomb launching sites are shambles, but 
nearby farms are scarcely scratched. In the towns it is 
difficult to find a broken window except in the region ol 
marshalling yards, airfields or factories working for what 
used to be called the Axis. In Brussels, for instance, the 
faith in our ability and desire to bomb accurately is such 
that there are no air raid shelters except near the rail- 
ways and the municipal airfield at Evere. 

The last time I was at Evere was on the occasion of the 
international air meeting there in July, 1939. There on 
the tarmac, in full dress uniform, were Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Cyril Newall, then Chief ot Air Stafi, R.A.F., General 
Vuillemin of the French Armée de l’Air, and General 
Milch, of the Lujflwaffe. I remember observing at the 
time that although they appeared to be chatting amiably 
enough together, each of the three knew that war could 
only be a matter of days 





Evere has changed a good deal since then, but it still 
remains a grass field. No permanent or semi-pegpanent 
runways have been built by the Germans. A number of 
buildings have been added, and these, with the old ones, 
have been camouflaged by the Germans in their most 
painstaking manner. By the aid of wood, wire mesh and 
plaster, a complete extra storey has been built on to the 
roofs of the hangars and the lower halves painted to com- 
plete the illusion of rows of three-storey residences. A 
wasted effort: Allied bombs have wrecked the lot. 

The second thing which is most apparent is the tre- 
mendous employment of air transport to keep up army 
and air force supplies. While Cherbourg was the only 
usable port in our hands, and the French railways were 
at a complete standstill, it was only air transport that 
made the advance right up into Holland possible. The 
price, however, was rather high. 

It is a joy to watch a well-organised air convoy at work 
The aircraft come in and taxi up to a long nose-to-tail 
queue where they are unloaded. Any 
return load is put on board and th: 
line, at the appropriate time, moves 
round to the take-off point where the 
control officer flags them off at the 
rate of one every few seconds. They 
appear to follow each other down the 
runway with an interval of only about 
250 yards in between. At one grass 
field from which I saw them operat 
ing, the fastest they had done was 
58 off in 38 minutes and, as a sus 
tained effort, 347 in just over six 
hours. In pre-war days any big inter 
national airport which had six aircraft 
wanting to land or take off at the same 
time though it was busy! 

The loading and unloading is all 
done by troops of the Royal Army Ser 
vice Corps, and this applies also to 
the dropping of supplies from the air 


A Spitfire [Xe in full dress as a 
fighter-bomber. The wing machine- 
guns are .sin. calibre 
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by parachute. On these runs three R.A.S.C. despatchers 
are carried in each Dakota, and the supplies are packed 
in rectangular baskets with parachutes attached. When 
the dropping zone is reached the Dakota is put into a 
siight climb and the baskets run down on two lines of 
rollers to the door where the despatchers see them off. 
It takes some 15-20 seconds to get a complete load away, 
and this frequently means two runs over the D.Z. 

These boys had a tough time while trying to run food 
and ammunition into the 1st Airborne Division at Arn- 
hem. The Dakotas have neither self-sealing fuel tanks nor 
any armour plate and, of course, no armament of any sort. 
To go into the Arnhem area, surrounded as it was by large 
numbers of A.A. guns of all calibres, at about 6ooft. 
required a very special courage. The Dakotas from the 
group which I visited were all hit somewhere and casual- 
ties were rather high. 

Although the general run of transport work is done by 
Dakotas, it must not be forgotten that in this critical 
operation a big job was also done by Stirlings, Halifaxes 
and Liberators 

German Jets 


The chief topic of conversation at the fighter airfields 
is jet propulsion as practised by the Luftwaffe. Pilots who 
have seen these machines in the air say that the Me 262 
(the twin-engined job) looks like the Westland Whirlwind 
with the difference that the tailplane is not so high. The 
single-engined 163, they say, can be easily mistaken for 
a Brewster Buffalo. At one time it was thought to be tail- 
less, but this is not so. The body is so short, however, 
that it borders on an ‘‘all-wing.’” The speed on the 
level is up to 500 m.p.h. These high speeds bring 
troubles in their trail and, because of the effect of centri- 
fugal force, only very open turns at maximum speed can 
be made, 

Visiting tactical air forces operating under the inspired 

The Royal Army Service Corps air freight 

service in operation. All the personnel are 

specially trained in their duties and although 
only 30 strong (1 colonel, I major, 3 cap- 

tains, 1 regimental sergeant major and 24 

other ranks) they can handle some 5,000 

tons in a fortnight. Two sections of 


the Pioneer Corps are attached to the 
R.A.S.C.A.F.S. to deal with rush 
periods. For dropping supplies from 
the air three R.A.S.C. despatchers are 
carried in each aircraft. 
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leadership of Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham always 
provides opportunities of seeing and hearing of short-range 
air power being used in a most effective manner. It will 
be remembered that at the beginning of the invasion Sir 
Arthur commanded the whole of the T.A.F. in France 

After the break-through at St. Lo, the oth U.S.A.A.F 
worked on its own and thus the Air Force command had 
a change parallel to that of Field Marshal Montgomery and 
General Omar Bradley It is of particular interest, how 

ever, to note that operationally the 9th U.S.A.A.F. has 
copied the R.A.F. exactly and, although it is still termed 
an army air force, it is, in fact, a completely separate 
entity operating entirely under its own commanders, as 
does the Royal Air Force. Paradoxically it is in this 
short-range tactical work that the long-range Mustang 
has proved so useful since the wild dash across Franc: 

Belgium and Holland started. Despite the fact that moves 
were being made every few one Spitfire wing was 
on four different sites in nine days), the pace 
that the Spitfire and Typhoon wings were outranged at 


days 
was so hot 


times Every effort was made to keep up—only abso 
lute essentials found place in the precious transport 
and in many cases airfields were operat 

ing as many as 160 aircraft while within 

four miles of the front liné. Several were, 





















under 
conce ded 


and still are, operating shell fire 

It will, I think, be that the 
rocket-firing Typhoon has proved to be one 
of the decisive weapons of the war. At th 
time of Falaise Gap, the Typhoon pilots 
were doing as Many as seven sorties a day 
It is a great tribute to their accuracy of 
aim that Sir Arthur Coningham felt able to 
give them permission to make rocket 


and cannon attacks inside our bomb 
line Now th@r stabk companions 
the T« mpests, ire out there to lend a 
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Fighter. dive-bomber and flying artillery, the Hawker Typhoon is one of the great weapons of the war. Each one carries 
equalling the broadside of a six-inch cruiser. 


hand, since their anti-doodle-bug patrols are finished. As 
I heard it remarked: ‘‘ The Tempest boys will feel strange 
after running after electric hares for so long.’’ One is 
sure they will give a good account of themselves. 

Wing Cdr. W. Dring, D.S.O., D.F.C., who is Wing Com- 
mander Operations of a rocket Typhoon wing, had some 
good stories to tell. ‘‘At Avranche,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
Typhoons queued up and waited for the German transport 
to cross the bomb line.’”’ On another occasion they knocked 
down two houses to block a road, and then waited for the 
transport which built up behind the road block. 

On the battlefield proper, the accuracy of the rocket- 
firing has enabled them to be used as super-artillery. Pill- 
boxes, guns, strong-points, all fall to this weapon and, 
with medium and 


used in conjunction light, heavy 
bombers, it is safe to say that every attempt at concen- 
tration of force by the enemy has been dispersed. It is 
the Typhoons which operate on the ‘‘cab rank ’’ system 


whereby specified targets are given by radio to the pilots 
by an observer at a Visual Control Point. It is claimed 
that this method enables the Typhoons to operate on 
targets within 200 yards of our own troops. Undoubtedly 
it is the closest form of air support ever devised. This 
Wing’s bag since D-Day includes 94 tanks destroyed with 
7o smokers, and 352 transport vehicles in flames, with 
another 400 smoking. 


Special Spitfires 
The evergreen Spitfire was, of course, to be found on 
every airfield; Spit Nines were in the majority. These 
have o.5in. machine-guns in the wings to replace the 
0.303in. guns carried hitherto. The new gyro gun sight 
replaces the older type reflector sight, but the 20 mm. 


cannon remain as usual. These Spits, with their speci- 


ally developed Rolls-Royce Merlin LXI engines, were built 
for super high cover but, since the Luftwaffe refuse to go 
up to 40,o0o0ft. to fight, they have become fighter-bombers 
and evolved a dive-bombing technique similar to that 
employed by the Typhoons. 

Wing Cdr. R. H 


Harries, D.S.O., D.F.C., and 2 Bars, 


a punch 


who is 
wings, 
height 


Wing Commander Flying of one of the Spitfire 
told me how they worked. At a pre-determined 
the Spitfires slow down to round about the 150 
m.p.h. mark and peel off into a 45-60 deg. dive. After 
diving 5,000 to 6,o00ft. the bombs are released and the 
aircraft would be doing something in the region of 400 
m.p.h. No diving brakes are used. Provided the area is 
fairly flak-free, as many as 80 per cent. hits would bx 
expected on a target the size of an ordinary dwelling hous 
Wing Cdr. Harries has a splendid record. He has destroyed 
17 enemy aircraft himself, and in four years’ operational 
flying has never lost a man flying in a section behind 
him. His Wing has the best casualty rate of any in th 
2nd T.A.F. From over 10,000 sorties since D-Day only 
two pilots and five aircraft have been lost. 


Mediterranean Pattern 


An overall picture of the employment of air power in 
the battles of Europe shows the same pattern as that 
which has been so successful from El Alamein to the north 
of Italy. The air isolates the battlefield and drains its 
strength by denying the enemy supplies. At the appro 
priate moment the army attack and occupy the area. 
After a period of build-up the process is repeated. The 
true flexibility of air power is being exploited to its fullest 
extent. It is switched over at short notice to supply or 
protection, or to offensive operation. The latter may be 
either strategic or tactical. Indeed, as the investment of 
Germany becomes closer each day, strategic and tactical 
targets become inextricably mixed. There is nothing which 
can be called an air war being fought at the moment. All 
effort on both sides is directed to aid the ground forces 
and it is evident that the airborne landings have 
the Germans very severely. The Luftwaffe is reacting 
it has not done for many months. 


stung 


Flying back on this occasion I came in the second 
*‘dicky ’’ seat of a Dakota via Paris, Rouen, Falaise and 
Caen. 

Paris looked, in the low afternoon sun on a day 


splendid visibility, so white from the air that it might have 
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been mistaken for Cairo. Down below the international 
football match was in progress; the stands were crowded, 
but scarcely a single car was to be seen in the vicinity. 
The city itself appeared untouched, but focal points such 
as Le Bourget airport, the marshalling yards and the 
Renault factory are, of course, in smithereens. 

Bridges have always been the most difficult of targets 
to destroy, and an air trip down the Seine from Paris 
to Rouen is an object lesson in good shooting. Each 
bridge has been attacked on the diagonal in -copy-book 
style, and it is evident from the bomb pattern on the 
ground that a number were destroyed in the first attack. 
Others, of course, proved more elusive, and the immediate 
area of the abutments has suffered rather more than usual. 

As Falaise is approached the war scars on the ground 
become more and more numerous until, in,the intensive 
area, every field is pock-marked by shell and bomb craters, 
fox holes and gun emplacements. Dotted here and there 
are burnt-out tanks and wrecks of aircraft which have 


The Handley 
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caught fire and only left their wing tips and tail plane as 
recognisable objects. The sides of the roads all bear testi 
mony to the effectiveness of our air attacks on transport 
Tanks, lorries and cars lie there in their hundreds. Just 
burnt-out, rusting hulks. As we approached the original 
invasion area the crew of the Dakota in which I was a 
passenger started to reminisce. They had dropped troops 
of the Sixth Airborne Division at 1 a.m. on the night of 
D-Day. Three runs over the D.Z. had to be made to get 
the troops out close together. This was performed at 
6ooft. and it is not surprising that they were shot down 
Among other troubles the whole of the nose and instru 
ment panel was shot away. There was something 
humorous aboypt how “‘Titch,’’ the radio operator, was 
pulled out while the ‘‘ Dak’’ was in the water, but I never 
gained the real significance of that. The Horsa and Hamil 
car gliders, all wrecked beyond repair, are still there to 
show what excellent concentration was made in the start 
of operations which have since proved so successful. In 
the fields around, the thousands of anti-invasion props, 
which were put up by a nervous enemy, are now gradually 
disappearing to provide firewood for the local inhabitants. 


Page Hermes 


Great Britain’s New Fully Pressurised Commercial Aircraft 


associated with large aircraft. The foundation was 
laid during the first World War, when the O/ 400 
twin-engined bomber was produced. This was followed 
by an even larger four-engined bomber, the V/1500. From 
that day to the present time there have always been three 
large Handley Page types in being, one in service with 
the R.A.F., another working civilly on its lawful occasions, 
and a third ‘‘on the drawing board.’’ “‘ Always”’ is, per- 
haps, not strictly correct, for at the moment there is no 
Hannibal type in use, unless it be as a greenhouse in some- 
body’s back garden. But in its time that class of machine 
set a new standard in passenger comfort, and flew hundreds 
of thousands of miles and carried a round million or so of 
passengers without ever causing grievous harm to one of 
them. Of it a wag said that it was ‘‘as steady as the Rock 
of Gibraltar, and nearly as fast.’ 
After this war there will be a Handley Page to carry 
on the civil tradition. We hope it will, like the Hannibal, 


| \ROM very early days the name Handley Page has been 


Person 


Per 


be as steady as the Rock, and it is likely to be a good. deal 
faster. On estimated figures, based on experience with 
the Halifax bombers and on wind tunnel tests of models, 
the new machine should cruise at about 240 m.p.h. at 
10,000ft., using only some 50 per cent. of the full power of 
its four Bristol Hercules engines. That is a very creditable 
performance indeed ior an aircraft which, as a freighter, 
will have a pay load of 16,000 lb., and which, alternatively, 
will carry up to 50 passengers in a fully pressurised cabin 
Cruising at 50 per cent. of the engine power should make 
for greater reliability and low fuel consumption. The latter 
is reflected in the normal range, which is 2,000 miles 

Hermes is the name given to the new Handley Page com 
mercial aircraft. Iu Greek mythology Hermes was the son 
of Zeus and Maia, the daughter of Atlas. In British avia 
tion history the new Handley Page is thus the son of the 
lower component of the Short-Mayo Composite, and grand 
son of the Armstrong Whitworth Army machine 
In the Odyssey he appears as a messenger of the gods 


co op 


per Trippe 


Pan American Announces Drastic Passenger Fare Cuts on Latin-American Routes 


fares for Latin-America were announced by Mr. Juan T. 

Trippe, president of Pan American Airways, at a 
recent Press conference which he conducted personally in 
the firm's New York offices. Present passenger fares were 
given as averaging 8.75 cents per mile, but when the new 
scales come fully into operation the average will be down 
to 4.25 cents per mile—less than half! Some of the new 
fares will be as low as 3.5 cents per passenger mile! 

Ihe main ‘idea behind these slashing reductions, Mr. 
Trippe is reported to have stated, is to cater for the 
‘average man”’ as a passenger instead of offering a luxury 
service for the relatively few business men who travel at 
their firms’ expense, and he emphasised the trade benefits 
to be reaped by carrying people at low fares throughout 
Latin-America, especially U.S. tourists. The new plan, 
he pointed out, would enable working people to take a 
two-weeks’ holiday at reasonable rates, visiting such places 
as Rio and Buenos Aires. 

Not only the halved fares, but also far swifter schedules 


G ses for La reductions in the average passenger-mile 


would be introduced which would enable workers to reach 
these distant holiday venues within the space of their 
comparatively short vacations. 

Pan American, in fact, has decided to jump in one bound 
into the field of cheap, fast air travel for the masses, and 
the new system will come into effect when the company 
has obtained delivery of new 60- and 108-passenger aircraft 
With these (as yet unnamed) aircraft flying on new routes 
for which application has been made to C.A.B., the time 
from New York to Rio will be cut down from the present 
66 hr. to 19 hr. 50 min., while the trip from Los Angeles 
to Buenos Aires will be cut from 134 hr. 30 min, to 
31 hr. 15 min.—the almost fantastic saving of over 103 hr 
flying time. 

Although not divulged by Mr. Trippe, the new aircraft 
to be used are believed to be the Lockheed Constellation 
and the Douglas DC-7, of which Pan American is reported 
to have at least 25 on order. Alternatively, the 108-seater 
might prove to be the new Lockheed Constitution, the 
existence of which has only recently been disclosed. 
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ehind the Lines 


Device for Ramming 


OCKE-WULF Fwuoo fighters used 

by Luftwaffe ‘‘ Shock’’ formations 
against Allied bombers are said to be 
equipped with a device to throw the pilot 
clear of the aircraft upon ramming a 
bomber. 


Jap Mosquito ? 


TOKYO broadcast heard in New 
York claimed an ‘‘epoch-making 


invention ’’ in wooden aircraft. construc- 
tion. * 

The broadcast said that large wooden 
aircraft of ‘‘a great speed, surpassing 
the famed British Mosquito bombers,”’ 
would be placed in mass production in 
Japan in the near future. 


What They Say 
“WE know that the war is drawing 
nearer to us and that everyone 

will have to submit to a merciless test. 
‘There is no escape. The mighty Ruhr 
and Western Germany as a whole is 
recording with the precision of a seismo- 
graph what is happening before its gates.’’ 
(From an article in a German news- 


paper.) 
Jap Air Effort 


N the occasion of the ‘‘ Day of the 
Japanese Air Force,’’ Lt.-Gen. Endo 
declared that the Air Force is a decisive 
weapon for Japan, who is making every 
effort to increase her aircraft production 
numerically and qualitatively. 
‘‘Japanese aircraft production has 
more than doubled compared with last 
year, and the latest Japanese aircraft 
have proved superior,’’ said Endo. 


Invitation to Inventors 


HIS week 300,000 members of the 21 

branches of the National Federation 

of Scientific and Technical Associations 

of Japan received a circular urging them 

to submit any devices which will contri- 

bute to overcome technical bottlenecks 
in the war effort. 

Such devices and ideas, which may also 
include any information on existing in- 
ventions concerning armaments, are to 
be submitted to the Government Tech- 
nical Board not later than the end of 
October. 


Musso’s Hope 


“T BAVELLERS reaching Switzerland 
from Northern Italy say that the 
Germans have recently dropped leaflets 
over Milan, Turin and elsewhere telling 
the population to wait with confidence 
until the beginning of October. 

V-2, consisting of an improved form of 
V-1, would then be employed—claimed 
the leaflets—and bring about a complete 
reversal of the position in Italy. 

On July 27th Mussolini addressed a 
meeting of his senior officers, including 
Graziani, informing them that new 
German secret weapons would operate as 
from October rst, and that he would 


speak from the balcony of the Palazzo 
Venezia on October 30th at the latest. 


Service and Industrial 

News from the Inside 

of Axis and Enemy- 
occupied Countries 


Luftwaffe Come-back 


(3 HE German fighter arm is unmis- 

takably staging a come-back,’’ 
said Zeppelin, German Overseas News 
Agency air correspondent. 

‘‘This may seem inexplicable,’’* he 
added, ‘‘after the numerous and heavy 
air attacks on the German aircraft in- 
dustry. Somehow or other, the German 
aircraft industry has evidently retained 
its productive powers. 

““German experts are fully aware that 
ultimately the only possible way of 
coping with Allied air superiority is by 
turning out weapons technically far in 
advance of the planes now in the air.’’ 

Mystery Engines 
SURVEY of foreign and German air- 
craft engines in production and 

under development published by Prof. 
Dr. Ing. W. Kamm and Dipl. Ing. K. 
Borde in the VDI-Zeitschrift contains a 
number of references to types of which 
nothing has hitherto been known. As these 
types are not referred to by name their 
identity remains somewhat mysterious 
and can only be gauged by comparison. 

First in output is said to be a liquid- 
cooled 24-cylinder engine with four in- 
verted cylinder banks arranged in a 
double ‘‘V’’ and with two crankshafts. 
In contrast to the new big Allison, which 
has upright cylinder banks, the new type 
is composed of two 12-cylinder inverted 
“*V’’ engines. Performance data given 
by the authors are: Take-off output, 
2,700 h.p.; total swept volume, 4,150 
cu. in, (68 litres); 4.4 h.p. output per 
sq. in. of piston crown area; average 
piston speed, 48.9 ft./sec. (14.9 
m./sec.); M.E.P., 198 Ib./sq. in. 

It is reasonable to assume that this 
is a development of the 24-cylinder 
DB606 or DBG6r10, which is fitted in the 
He 177 and is credited with 2,800 h.p. 

Listed as the largest air-cooled 18- 
cylinder twin-row radial is another 
““mystery’’ type of 3,360 cu. in. (60 
litres) and an output of 2,600 h.p. Since 
neither the Piaggio XXII R.C.35, which 
has a corresponding capacity, nor any 
other type is known to have this power 
output, it can be assumed that here 
again is a new development. 

In the liquid-cooled class two turther 
unknown types are mentioned: a 12- 
cylinder inverted ‘‘V’’ engine with a 
maximum output of 1,900 h.p. and a 
maximum swept volume of 2,745 cu. in. 
(45 litres) and a 24-cylinder H-type with 
a take-off output of 2,400 h.p. and a 
swept volume of 3,295 cu. in, (54 litres). 

Incidentally, the French Hispano-Suiza 
24H, reported to have been under de- 
velopment, has an output of 3,000 h.p. 
and a swept volume of 4,395 cu. in., 
while the ‘‘Sabre’’ has a t.o. power ol 
2,200 h.p. and a swept volume of 2,238 
cu. in. (36.69 litres). 


Hungarian Change 


HE Commander-in-Chief of the Hun- 

garian Air Force, Field-Marshal 
Lieutenant Bela Racosy, has resigned, 
and his successor is Major-General Vitez 
Stephan Banfalvy. 


Air Traffic 


CCORDING to reports from Stock- 

holm, Finnish ships and _ aircraft 
have suspended their operations to 
Sweden, and Swedish ships and aircraft 
now maintain the services to Finland 
Henceforth the Swedish A.B. Aerotrans- 
port alone will operate air services to 
Finland. 


Inventor 


N N.C.O. of a Luftwaffe night fighter 

unit is credited with the introduc- 
tion of fundamental changes to all air- 
craft of his Geschwader. 


On his suggestion—says a German 
report—the armament of the _ night 


fighter aircraft was greatly altered, 
resulting in improved firing possibilities 
and thus leading to novel offensive 
tactics and greater successes. Through 
one of his inventions, the sights which 
formerly impeded the pilot's view to-day 
allow him a completely clear view. He 
has also constructed an extremely effec- 


tive twin-M.G. intended to fire at low- 
flying aircraft from the ground. The 


new machine gun is said to be already 
in service. 


Coming Over 


CCORDING to Stockholms-Tidningen 
two German aircraft with Estonian 
crews which landed in Sweden had 
been ordered to fly their machines 


from Estonia to some _ place in 
Germany. Once over the Baltic, how- 
ever, they set course for Sweden, 


evidently preferring internment in 
a neutral country to the uncertain 
fate which awaited them in Germany. 
The Estonians have probably been con- 
scripted by the Germans. One aircraft 
carried two crews and the other three, 
all of whom wore German uniforms. 

Another German aircraft made an 
emergency landing on Ingero, in the 
Stockholm Archipelago. The aircraft con- 
tained four Estonians, two of them were 
in uniform. 


A Source of Fuel 


\ HAT is claimed to be a successful 

method of extracting urgently 
needed motor fuel from the mountains 
of wreckage caused by the R.A.F. 
attacks on Berlin and Other iarge cities 
in the Reich is described by the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 

‘* From the piles of debris,’’ the article 
says, ‘‘ gangs of foreign workers pick out 
all the charred wooden joists and pillars 
These are then carted to the outskirts of 
the town, where long-retired cab drivers 
who cannot be employed on other work 
and who have been hastily trained as 
charcoal burners convert the wood into 
charcoal. It is stated that one cubi 
m. of charcoal is sufficient to drive a car 
750 km. and one demolished house often 
yields as much as 40 cubic m. of wood 
for converting into charcoal.” 
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ie GRECIAN YEARNING 


To the Greeks water meant refinement . . . civilization . . . life itself. 
So when Eupalinus devised the water supply to Samos in 625 B.C. he was 
prepared to drive an eight foot square tunnel nearly a mile through a mountain 
for his aqueduct. 


To-day, fine water can be had with far less labour. Even an inexperienced 
operator can safely work the E.C.D. apparatus which, 

by virtue of its unique electrolytic cell, injects exactly 

the right amount of fresh electrolytic sodium hypo- \ 
chlorite into the water as it is pumped. ) 


Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite is one of the world’s 
finest and safest antiseptics. Scientifically used, it ; 
} 


leaves no trace of chlorination, and an overdose has 
no ill effects. ~ That is why E.C.D. plant gives colour- iE 


less, tasteless, and odourless water from the most 


























organically polluted sources. . . . That is why =: _ +t 
E.C.D. plant is ideal for use all over the world and . | | 
especially in tropical or undeveloped territories. AE 


It is made in sizes which will supply from 500 to 
3,000 gallons an houf of water which will be free 
from -all organic or bacterial infection, and which 
can be used as it is drawn, or which can be stored 
for many hours without losing its freshness. 





Advice on matters relating to water treatment can be obtained from 





E.C.D. LTD: TONBRIDGE © KENT : TELEPHONE: TONBRIDGE 737 
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- A Royal Australian Air Force Catalina in for 
servicing at Lake Boga. The hangars shown are 
specially designed to take only the wings and nose 

and so afford maximum light for working 






ae Australia’s 
= Inland 
»Flying-boat | | 


Base 


4,000 Acre Lake in Victoria 
is Service Base for S-W 
Pacific Flying Boats 


ITH the passing of the threat of invasion 
of the island continent the censor’s ban 
was recently lifted in Australia on one >f 

the best-kept secrets of the South-West Pacific 
war—the existence of a huge inland flying-boat 
base at Lake Boga in the most southerly state, 
Victoria. 

Lake Boga, almost perfectly circular in shape 
and about two miles in diameter, lies in the heart 
of desert scrub country a few miles from 













Repair work is carried out to th’s Cat’s. gun 
emplacement blisters and tail surfaces whilst 
another goes down the slip preparatory to a test 
flight. . 
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Australia’s most important river, the Murray, 
where it winds down from the Australian Alps, 
dividing the States of New South Wales and 
Victoria. It was known only to duck-shooters 
for its abundance of Mallee water-hen before 
the Japanese swept south in 1942. 

To-day it is known to hundreds of men— 
U.S.A.A.F. and U.S. Navy flying-boat crews, 
many of which have put down on the smooth, 
clear waters of the lake in the last two years. 

In June, 1942, when the Australian seaboard 
was grimly threatened by the advancing 
Japanese, when American aid was being rushed 
“‘down under”’ by every available means, the 
Australian Government decided that a flying 
boat base was needed in the south, where air- 
craft could put in for repairs and servicing, in 
case the enemy seized the vulnerable bases of 
the northern mainland. 


Necessity for a Repair Base 

At that time Australia’s defence was, in 
large measure, dependent on the gallant crews 
of the Catalinas, then flying thousands of miles 
to the north of the vulnerable mainland, keep- 
ing track on advancing convoys and evacuating 
troops from the islands in their path. They 
were setting new range figures on these recon 
naissance sorties and also had the task of pro 
tecting the Australian convoys carrying rein 
forcements to New Guinea. 

Many a Catalina and Mariner was literally 
riddled by cannon fire in encounters with Jap 
fighters ; others were severely damaged by ack 
ack in daring night reconnaissance missions 
over bases the Japanese had already seized. 
A flying-boat repair depot was needed where 
these boats could be repaired and put back in 
service as fast as possible. 

It was decided to establish a Royal Aus 
tralian Air Force flying-boat repair depot on 
the shores of Lake Boga, with the sandy drifts 
of the Mallee desert on one side and, a few 
miles away, the limitless expanse of Riverina 
flatness, to carry out major repairs on the 
flying boats of the American, Dutch and 
Australian Air Forces operating in the South- 
West Pacific area. 
ideal nature of the lake, which is adjacent to main rail 
and road facilities. It was 14ft. deep and, most important, 
it was free of snags. 

In June, 1942, at a cost of £250,000, slipways, hangars, 
workshops, power-houses and fuel stores were built, and 
a town to accommodate more than 1,000 men and women 
of the R.A.A.F. was grafted on to the village of Lake Boga 


Lake Boga was chosen because of the 
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The simple triangulated strutting of the Catalina’s port wing-tip float is 
here shown with an agile attendant. 


The retraction mechanism and 
geometry would appear to be very straightforward 


where, for 30 years before, the population had never changed 

Instead of obvious army huts, weatherboard cottages 
were built in streets, with fencing posts, clothes lines and 
vacant allotments between them, so that, from the air or 
the ground the new inland flying-boat depot resembled 
nothing so much as just another isolated Australian country 
town. 

Around the lake, about 10 miles from Swan Hill, the 





A lightly ruffled surface on Lake Boga provides ideal take-off conditions for this Unitrd States Navy Catalina. 
shown has had a complete overhaul at the base and is starting off back to operational duty in the northern area 


The machine 





y 


The skill and manufacturing capacity of the. ~~ = 
Rumbold organisation in light alloy manipu-’ —.« © 
lation, acousti¢ and thermal: insulation and). 
furnishing are at present tiéd to the War = ~~ © 
effort but che project department Is ready.to -- 
investigate and submit to manufacturers<and 
operators schemes for the passenger arr 
mehts fn aircraft of any category. 


L. A: RUMBOLD & CO., LTD:, KILBURN, NiW.6 


Throughout the British Arrcraft 
Industry the name of Rumbold is 
associated with comfort, with 
attractive and durable schemes of 
decoration for aircraft from light 
aeroplanes to giant air liners and 
with the skilful utilisation of every 
cubic inch of space made available 
by the designer to the furnisher 
and stylist. 


Rumbold has been responsible for 
the design, !ayout, decoration, 
furnishing and equipment of the 
passenger accommodation in most 
successful British civil aircraft 
during the past 16 years, including 
the Avro York, the Short Empire 
flying boats, all de Havilland 
models from the Puss Moth to 
the Flamingo, the - Armstrong- 
Whitworth Ensigns, the Airspeed 
Couriers and Envoys, the Miles 
and the Percival ranges and scores 
of other types. 
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nearest town of any size, were placed the hangars and 
workshops. Not far from where Rolfe Boldrewood wrote 
his world-famous saga of the Australian bushrangers 
*‘Robbery Under Arms ’’—rose the depot office, where thie 
principal writing now is engineering statistics and the log- 
ging of flying boats passing in and out of the base. 

In the first six months major repairs were completed on 
14 aircraft. In the second 12 months 75 flying boats from 
battle zones were repaired or rebuilt. In the first six 
months of this year 91 aircraft were taken in and sent back 
to operational areas after major repairs. 


Efficient Development 


In June, 1942, repairs required 235 men of the Royal 
Australian Air Force per month. In June, 1944, 35 men 
were doing the same work—another tribute to the adapt- 
ability of Australians to carry out a successful venture in 
a field which had never been attempted before the war 
The efficiency of the station is still increasing. 

As many American Catalina crews will tell you, flying 
boats often limped into Lake Boga after a perilous 1,000- 
mile trip across land from Brisbane, repaired with bits of 
brass, shored up with timber inside, many of them with 
broken backs—a result of desperate manceuvring to throw 


(Top left) An R.A.A.F. Martin Mariner in 


— 


for repair. Note the opening for anchor 
warps. (Top right) ‘“‘From you to me.” 
Testing a rubber dinghy on Lake Boga. 
(Lower right) These Dornier 24’s were ac- 
quired by the R.A.A.F. from the Dutch early 
in the war, and are here being dismantled to 
provide salvage. (Lower left) As the work- 
shops and hangars are some distance from 
barracks, personnel at the base are trans- 
ported to and from work in these tenders 


off attacking Zeros or evade flak numbers of them 
were literally riddled with bullet and cannon-shell holes 

At this Australian Air Force depot at Lake Boga they 
were completely refitted, often almost entirely rebuilt 
When passed as operationally serviceable again, they return 
to their squadrons completely refitted with everything— 
from a needle to an anchor. ° 

Knowing the strain up north on flying boats, repair 
crews often work through the night to have a craft repaired 
to schedule so that another can be relieved before the 
strain becomes too great. Some of the machines have 
returned time and again to Boga. 

Although thousands of miles from present operations, 
Lake Boga is very conscious of the fact that there is a war 
on. A large number of the men on the station have served 
for long periods with famous Royal Australian Air Force 
flying-boat squadrons biased in Britain and in the Mediter 
ranean since the outbreak of war. 

There are girls working at the base, too—members 
the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force. They are engaged on 
instrument repairs, transport and fabric work 

‘It’s a bigger job than making themselves a dainty 
piece of under-gariment says the Commanding Officer 
(Wing Commander G. U. ‘‘Scotty’’ Allan), 
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with his test crew. 


(Right) An extensive instrument repair shop is required and a tech- 
For such 
delicate work, utmost hygienic conditions are a necessity. 


nician is shown working on the movement of an A.S.I. 


“Scotty ’’ is the personality’ of the depot as well as its 
C.O. One of the most experienced flying-boat pilots in the 
world, he flew with the late Sir Charles Kingsford Smith 
on many of the latter’s pioneering adventures. He made 
the first survey of the Indian Ocean in a Guba and was a 
pilot in the famous Quantas Empire Airways flying-boat 
service before the war. 

When war broke out he lined up in a queue at Wooloo- 
mooloo, a suburb of Sydney, to enlist in ‘the Royal 
Australian Air Force, and was given command of a flying- 
boat training station. ‘“Scotty ’’ sets the standard for 
dress at the Lake Boga station in an old blue roll-collar 
sweater. He demands efficiency and hard work rather than 
spit and polish and ceremonial parades. To him the work- 
shop is the place that counts. 

Until a few weeks ago, when a test pilot was posted to 
the depot, ‘‘ Scotty’ tested every flying boat after repairs 
and gave his personal O.K. before it was passed for return 
to operational service. 

Boga is a long way from the North Sea and the Bay of 


U.S. LIGHTWEIGHT 


A NATION-WIDE chain of 30 sales centres has been set up 
in America for the disposal by auction of surplus aircraft 
of the U.S. Army and Navy. A ceiling price is fixed for each 
aircraft (which carries no warranty) and the would-be pur- 
chaser can, if he chooses, buy at once by paying this instead 
of bidding for it. 

A guide on disposal policy in the shape of a 24-page report 
by the Surplus Aircraft Advisory Sub-committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. L. Welch Pogue, head of C.A.B., had 
already been issued This recommended ‘disposal in an 
orderly and controlled manner, utilising normal trade chan- 
nels,’’ and warned that ‘‘ dumping of surplus aircraft, regard- 
less of price, is not to be considered; on the other hand, the 
scrapping of all surplus aircraft would be a disservice to 
aviation and a needless destruction of national wealth.’’ 

To the uninitiated it might appear that selling off surplus 
aircraft—for which, it is understood, there is so brisk a demand 
that it almost amounts to a clamour—would be quite a simple 
affair. Apparently, however, it is anything but simple when 
the said aircraft happens to belong to the Government; in this 
instance it is Uncle Sam’s Government, though doubtless the 
process would be just as complicated under any other. 


(Top) Wing Commander G. U. Allen, C.0. of the Lake Boga base has 
done most of the test flying of aircraft repaired there. He is here shown 






Biscay where many of the men on the station have flown 
in nerve-wracking convoys and reconnaissance sorties. It 
is also a long way from the operational gases in the Pacific 
theatre of most of the flying boats it serves. 

Thinking back on these last two and a half years—the 
most difficult in Australia’s history—some of the locals of 
the surrounding districts reflect as they hear the roar of 
thousand horse-power engines over the lake, disturbing the 
black swans which 107 years ago awakened one of 
Australia’s early pioneers, Major Mitchell, so that he named 
the nearest settlement Swan Hill They ponder on how 
lucky was Australia, thanks to her own sterling efforts and 
U.S. aid, that she managed to stave off the threat of 
Japanese invasion. 

Like the swans, after repairs the Catalinas are painted 
black—for the night-long flights which American and 
Australian crews are now undertaking over Japanese brses 
in the north, as MacArthur’s forces strike nearer the 
vellow heart of the enemy, the heart that lies so far ahead 
up the road to Tokio 


AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


If we have sorted out the ramifications correctly, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is the top-side organisation con- 
cerned, and its chief job would seem to be to detail the Defense 
Plant Corporation to sell the Government-owned aircraft on 
its behalf. This body, in turn, hands on the job to one of its 
divisions known as the Surplus War Aircraft Division, which 
duly farms out the actual work to the personnel of the Civil 
\eronautics Administration. They, poor souls, having nobody 
underneath to whom they can pass on the job, presumably 
have to do something about it. 

No wonder Washington is overcrowded ! 

However, to get down to the aircraft themselves, there are 
a limited number of 65 h.p. ‘‘ grasshoppers’ classified as light 
trainers; a greater number of primary trainers ranging from 
165 h.p. to 220 h.p., and a nice sprinkling of light twin-engined 
advanced trainers such as Cessna Cranes and Beechcraft. 
Larger twin-engined jobs—i.e., of more than 5,000 lb. gross 
weight—are not included in the sales because they are suitable 
for air transport purposes and, being in short supply, will be 
allocated to purchasers who can show “‘essentiality of use ”’ 
to the Surplus War Property Administrator—yet another 
office. 
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Ai Power 
in 
Burma 


Marvels of Air Transport : 
Japanese Failures 


By 






MAJOR F. A. de V. ROBERTSON, V.D. 


OT nearly enough has yet been heard by 

the British public about the part which 

air power has played in the Burma 

campaign, but some details have just become 

available, and here is a brief abstract of what 
is a truly amazing story. 

First, it will be useful to outline the organisa- 

tion. At the head of everything, of- course, 

stands Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, the 
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Supreme Commander. His Deputy is the 
American General Stilwell, and the two men are great 
friends. The Air Command, South-East Asia, is under 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirce. He had under 
him several groups, some of which do duty on the N.W. 
Frontier and elsewhere, while one, equipped with Catalinas, 
Sunderlands, Liberators and torpedo-aircraft (such as Beau- 
forts) scour the Indian Ocean looking for enemy sub- 
marines, German as well as Japanese. In addition Sir 
Richard has under him the Eastern Air Command, with 
which this article is chiefly concerned. Its C.O. (perhaps 
G.O.C. would be more correct, though if he were British 
he would be A.O.C.) is General George Stratemeyer. 
The Eastern Air Command is divided into the 3rd Tac- 
tical Air Force (under Air Marshal W. A. Coryton) and 
the Strategic Air Force under the American Brigadier 
Gen. H. C. Davidson. Part of the 3rd Tactical Air Force is 


the Troop-carrier Command under Brig.-Gen. W. 0. 
Old. 
Special Air Forces 
Two other special Air Forces need mention: (1) the 


Air Commando under Col. Philip Cochran, which worked 
entirely with General Wingate’s Chindits, before the 
Chindits joined up with General Stilwell’s forces; and 
(2) the Northern Sector Air Force, which is entirely devoted 
to working with General Stilwell’s British and Chinese 
forces. Finally, we must not forget the Indian Air Force, 
which has grown to maturity in the stress of war. The 
[.A.F. squadrons are with the 3rd T.A.F. 

Now for the equipment of these Commands. The 3rd 
T.A.F. has three types of dive-bomber, the Vengeance 
(said to be an ideal dive-bomber for jungle fighting), the 
‘‘Hurribomber’’ and the Invader, which last is a version 
of the Mustang. Its single-engined fighters are the Spit- 
fire, the Kittyhawk and the Mustang. The twin-engined 
fighters are the Beaufighter (some equipped with rockets) 
and the Lightning. There is also a Photographic Recon- 
naissance Unit which uses Mosquitoes. 

The Strategical Air Force has Liberators (flown by 
American and R.A.F.), Wellingtons and Mitchells. The 
Troop-carrier Command uses Dakotas and some Com- 
mandoes. The same two types are used by the U.S. Air 
Transport Command, which flies over ‘* the Hump,”’ carry 
ing supplies te the Chinese at Chungking. 

When the 1944 campaigning season started, the Japanese 


opened two main attacks, Their idea was to cross the 
frontier into India, which they hoped would lead to a 
popular rising by discontented Indians (in which hope they 
were grievously disappointed), and to cut the railway which 
runs roughly east and west from Assam to Bengal. 


A Surprise for the Japanese 


The first attack was along the coast road in Arakan. 
Here they were soundly defeated. They overlooked British 
air power. The troops in Arakan formed a “‘ box’’ while 
the Dakotas of Troop-carrying Command flew in supplies 
and reinforcements. The troops captured Maungdaw, 
which is the only place in the area where it is at all toler- 
able to pass the monsoon period without undue sick casual- 
ties. The Japanese had to put up with more unhealthy 
quarters 

Next, they were attracted by the tempting bait of the 
road which runs southward from the railway through 
Kohima to Imphal. By attacking from the east they put 
us to the disadvantage of having to defend a supply route 
parailel to our fighting front—a notoriously weak position. 
Imphal lies in a plain surrounded by hills. Kohima is a 
hill station, used as a sanatorium. 

At Arakan we had given the Japanese a surprise by our 
use of air transport. At Imphal we made a still more 
striking use of it. There the garrison was on the small 
side, but as Arakan was considered perfectly secure, the 
Dakotas flew up a whole division, complete with 25- 
pounder guns, from Maungdaw to Imphal. It was the first 
time such a feat had been carried out, or even attempted. 
Airborne divisions have often been transported by air; 
that is their normal way of moving. But to fly up an 
ordinary infantry division—just think of what that entails! 
[t was a most remarkable feat. What is more, not a single 
Dakota was lost on the way; and the first lot of troops 
were in action at Imphal within 24 hours of emplaning 
at Arakan. For three months over four divisions 
were maintained at Imphal by air. In addition 
the infantry divisions there were squadrons of the R.A.F., 
and they required lots of petrol as well as other things 
The Dakotas kept them all supplied, though it meant that 
many pilots flew x40 hours per mensem, go of them by 


to 


night. The Dakotas, as they flew, were all within fighter 
range of the Japanese. Under 20 of them were lost. The 
Japanese were short of aircraft at that time, and they 
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seemed to have lost their air sense. They had certainiyv 
lost whatever air superiority they may formerly have had, 
and their pilots did not seem anxious to exert themselves 
to regain it. Some ability to replace lost fighters was 
noticed, but a bomber destroyed was, for the most part, 
a bomber lost. There was a special reason for the enemy's 
shortage of aircraft at this vital period to which we shall 
revert. 

First, let us finish the story of what may be called 
the Manipur campaign. On the road leading southwards 
from Imphal to°Tiddim there was a British-Indian force. 
The enemy contrived to thrust troops across the road to 
the north of it, while they also attacked it from the south. 
This sturdy force proceeded to march up to Imphal, 
attacking the enemy in front of them, while at the same 
time conducting ‘a rearguard action against those to their 
south. Ultimately they forced their way into Imphal. 

Kohima, the hill station, was naturally very lightly held 
when it was first attacked, and convalescent officers pulled 
themselves together and took part in the defence. Ata 
station 5,oooft. up in the hills there was naturally no air- 
field, and so no troops could be flown in. But supplies 
were dropped by parachute for 14 days, which enabled 
the garrison to hold out until a relief force could march 
down from the railway. Of course, all this entailed very 
heavy fighting on the ground; but here we are concerned 
with the part which air supremacy played in helping the 
Army to beat back the Japanese. 


The S.A.F. Does Tactical Work 


rhere was one moment which seemed critical, when 
the enemy were moving tanks and guns up the road from 
Tiddim towards Imphal. Then the Strategical Air Force 
was Called in to do a job of tactical work, and this was one 
of the first occasions on which heavy bombers were em- 
ployed in such a role. A narrow pass was selected as 
the point for their attack, and they dropped heavy bombs 
on the sides of the mountains enclosing the pass until they 
had dislodged so much hillside on to the road that the latter 
was effectively blocked, and the Japanese tanks and guns 
were unable to pass. 

The British-Indian defence was by no means passive. 
The defenders of Imphal were constantly hitting out at the 
enemy round them. On such occasions the Vengeances 
came into their own. It is understood that these machines 
were originally ordered from the Vultee Company in 1949, 
when the whole military world had been surprised, and 
perhaps dazed, by the success of the Stukas in the Ger- 
mans’ first headlong rush over Poland, Norway, the Low 
Countries and France. There was a delay about their 
delivery, and when they at last turned up things had 
changed in Europe and Africa. The fighter-bomber had 
become the dernier cri, and so the Vengeances were passed 
on to the Army in India. There have been instances, 
both in the last war and in this, in which British forces 
in the East have been much hampered and have suffered 
losses through having to make do with types of aircraft 
which had become out-moded in the West. The Ven- 
geances were not an example of this. The 3rd Tactical 
Air Force loves them and swears by them; and so expert 
have the pilots become in their use that on occasions the 
bomb line was drawn only 50 yards in front of the infantry. 
Of course it is obvious that dive-bombing can be more 
accurate than altitude bombing, and that is why the dive- 
bombers are more dangerous than any other type of 
bomber to ships. But all the same, a bomb line only 50 
vards in front of the infantry is cutting things extremely 
fine. 


The Chindits 


While fighting was in progress in the areas mentioned 
above, General Stilwell, who with his force of American- 
trained Chinese had descended from China, was fighting 


his way southwards along a route completely divorced from 
the areas held by the British-Indian 14th Army. He was 
concerned to improve the routes of supply to China 
Probably he intended to secure the reopening of the Burma 
Road from Lashio ; but in any case the farther he advanced 
to the south, the less chance there was of the Japanese 
aircraft interfering with the air route over the Hump. He 
was opposed by a first-class Japanese division, the 18th, 
which was established on a triangle of towns, Myitkina, 
Kamaing and Mogaung. In order to help him it was de- 
cided to drop General Wingate’s force, known as the 
Chindits, behind the Japanese 18th Division, so as to cut 
its supply routes. The area chosen was round Katha, 
which would enable the airborne troops to interfere with 
the river traffic up the Irrawadi and also to cut the rail 
way which runs parallel with the river on its western side 
from Mandalay to Myitkina. 
. 


Enemy Air Force Crippled 


Before this operation became feasible it was necessary 
to be sure that we held air superiority over the Katha 
area. Long-range fighters were sent out to scour the area 
and report. Now it happened, fortunately for us, that 
at that time the Japanese were preparing for their Manipur 
attack, and had scraped together as many aircraft as they 
could muster and congregated them on airfields in this 
area. Our own Air Forces discovered them, and dealt 
with them with fierce joy. The scanty air power of the 


Japanese in Burma was pretty well obliterated on the’ 


ground. That deprived the Manipur attack of all support 
and it also left things clear for the landing of the Chindits. 
The story of their adventurous landing has been told 
already. The first landing area was called Broadway. The 
heavily loaded gliders had to be hauled up to 8,500ft. to 
clear the mountains. 

First went a fighting guard for the perimeter accom 
panied by American Combat Engineers with bulldozers to 
lay out the landing strip, and next day the bulk of the 
fighting force came in too, with light guns. It took the 
Japanese six days to find the place, and by the time they 
had discovered it on the seventh a squadron of Spitfires had 
arrived and some Bofors guns. 

Everyone knows how these Chindits deprived the Japan 
ese 18th Division of most of its supplies, while our air- 
craft flew up and down the Irrawadi shooting up the 
enemy's supply barges. Finally General Stilwell captured 
Myitkina, and then the Chindits, their special task 
gloriously accomplished, joined up with him and came 
under his command. 


Triumph of the Dakota 


Admiral Mountbatten said not long ago that he had 
expected the reconquest of Burma to be a combined 
operation, but that idea had to be given up for the time 
being because all the landing craft were wanted for the 
invasion of Normandy. So the Burma campaign had to 
take the form of aggressive-defensive action. It may be 
that we cannot seriously undertake the reconquest of the 
country until we can make a landing in force from the sea 
and seize Rangoon. In the meantime the Japanese have 
been butting their heads against our forces in the north, 
and getting a ,headache by so doing; while we have con- 
stantly shown an aggressive spirit and have hit back with 
out making a serious attempt at clearing the country. It 
must never be forgotten that when the Japanese occupied 
it they held command of the sea in the Indian Ocean. 
Now a fine British fleet has been assembled there 

In the recent fighting our air casualties have been very 
small compared with those of the Army; but our air 
supremacy has made a tremendous difference to the soldiers 
Fighter supremacy has been gained, and after that the 
outstanding success has been our masterly®use of troop 
carrier aircraft. 
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You see what we mean... 


You might think there’s very little difference between one type of brake lining and another 


until you consider that in addition to cars, trucks and buses, they’re wanted for tanks and aircraft, 


for trains and mining machinery, for drop stamps and sugar factory centrifugals and 
7 < Se” 
“tl efegl 


hundreds of other things. We make brake linings of all kinds for every purpose, ranging 


from tiny discs for fishing reels to tough thick linings for oil well draw-works. We've 


illustrated these two types above and included a tape to indicate their respective sizes, and to 





serve as a reminder that, having taken the measure of all brake lining problems, we pass on the 


benefit of all this experience to every user of MINTEX. 


MINTEX ano taiction Mateniats 


BRITISH BELTING & ASBESTOS LIMITED CLECKHEATON (YORKS.) AND LONDON 





BR Spinners, weavers and manufacturers of Asbestos yarns, cloths, tapes, packings and jointings ; manufacturers of Machinery 
Ky Belting for all industrial purposes ; manufacturers of “* Mintex” Brake and Clutch Linings and other friction materials. 











“ Yes! | can just imagine you play- “Our mistake. You want a SuPerfect 
ing about inside my works. | want Seal obviously. Apply through the 
a proper seal, if you don’t mind.” Seal Questionnaire please.” * 

%e What is your sealing problem? Does it concern uN 

e oil, water, chemicals, gas, grease? Hand it on to (i \ 

the specialists —send for the SuPerfect Seal Question- | FE C 

naire, complete it, and we will work out the answer. N 

Enquiries are invited from Manufacturing and 3K ‘ 

Engineering concerns _ 














SUPER OI1L SEALS & GASKETS LIMITED 
BIRMINGHAM FACTORY CENTRE, KINGS NORTON, BIRMINGHAM, 30 
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NEW HAWKER SIDDELEY DIRECTORS 


B Rae: friends in the British aircraft industry, and they 
must be almost innumerable, will learn with great satis- 
faction of the election of Mr. H. Burroughes, F.R.Ae.S., and 
Mr. R. H. Dobson, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., to the board of directors 
of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co., Ltd. The appointments will 
be generally welcomed in the industry and will cause no sur- 
prise, for it has for very many years been the established 
policy of the Hawker Siddeley Group to augment their execu 
tive from within. 

Soth the new H. S. 
British aircraft industry 


, 


directors are ‘‘old-timers’’ in the 
Mr. Hugh Burroughes was a director 
of the Gloster Aircraft Co before it was taken into the Hawker 
Siddeley group, and is a director of several other firms. Mr. 
Dobson (he answers readily to the affectionate diminutive 

Dobbie ’’) has been with A. V. Roe, of which firm he is now 
managing director, from early days. He got his foot on the 
first rung of the laddér of success by certain acrobatic 
manoeuvres as movabie ballast in an aircraft, the c.g. of which 
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Liteboats 


Lifeboats in which ditched airmen can sail long distances in 
fair comfort can now be dropped by parachute. The British 
type carried beneath a Warwick (top left) is 27ft. long and 


has two engines and sails (above), besides rocket life-lines 


(bottom left), automatically fired on touching the water. Its 
U.S. counterpart is shown (bottom right) slung beneath a B-17 


was { an unexpected place, and he has climbed 
not, Frank Spriggs said 


“wrong by 


und hiding in 
the ladder ever since; 
on a certain occasion, 


BOMBER COMMAND'S FUND 
FOR FRENCH CHILDREN 


however, as Sir 





NV EN and women of Somber Cor plan to 1 
. 2,000,000 francs for French children have sufler 
through our bombing of France and as a tribute to t 
French people who risked their lives t help escaping Brit 
airmen 

Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris Chief of Bomber Command 
has made an appeal for voluntary subscriptions which at 
restricted to a shilling per head, but additional sums can b 


given by individual stations as funds permit 


In a letter addressed to all ranks, Air Marshal Harris writes 
‘An inescapable consequence >{ war is that we have at tin 
had to inflict injury on innocent people in France.’ He sug 
gested that the sum obtained be forwarded to General De Gaull 
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More Views of the Spitfire XIV 


The curious appearance of being 
overwhelmed by its five-blade Rotol 
airscrew, as evinced by these two 
ground views of the Griffon- 
Spitfire XIV, is in striking con- 
trast to the lean and hungry look 
of the sdme machine in flight. 
It is also curious that, despite the 
changes in appearance undergone © ~ 
by the Spitfire during its develop- 
ment, this latest model of the 
fastest orthodox aircraft in the 
world is still unmistakably a 
Spitfire. The Rolls-Royce two- 
speed two-stage supercharged 
Griffon produces no less than 
2,200 b.h.p. which, in conjunction 
with the new airscrew, gives the 





NORTH ATLANTIC AIR STUDY 








Mk. XIV a terrific rate of climb 
and unrivalled performance at 
altitudes in excess of 45,000ft 
The lengthened nose of this air- 
craft must make the pilot 
more ‘“blind’’ during landing 
approaches and taxying than was 
the case with the earlier makes 
Despite the Spitfire’s natural 
lack of handling vices, no one 
would deny that the very nar- 
row track undercarriage is con- 
ducive to ensuring that pilots take 
no liberties in landing their 
machines. 


C.A.B. Research Chief Advises Combined U.S.-U.K. Global Service 


HEN so many American airline magnates, and cer- 

tain American magazines, are giving vent to pro- 

nouncements which, to put it mildly, indicate a 
desire to fight Great Britain over post-war civil aviation 
rather than co-operate with us, it is distinctly refreshing 
to read of at least one American of considerable standing 
in civil flying circles who holds other views. 

He is Mr. F. H. Crozier, chief of C.A.B.’s research and 
analysis division, and his verdict on the subject carries 
all the more weight because it has been reached after a 
comprehensive survey of Transatlantic air services carried 
out by his department. 

The study was made several months ago, but the report 
has only recently been released and, in giving prominent 
publicity to it in its issue of August 15th, our contem 
porary, American Aviation, points out that it does not 
necessarily represent the official view of C.A.B. which, at 
the time of writing, had neither approved nor disapproved 
of it. 

British readers will be interested mostly in Mr. Crozier's 
conclusion that ‘‘a combination U.S.-United Kingdom air 
line, which would girdle the globe, might be the best means 
of giving the most favourable service to the travelling 
public of the two countries with minimum Government 
financial support.’’ Another finding, which will be ot 


more interest in America than here, is that three U.S. air 
routes across the North Atlantic, each serving a geographic- 
ally integrated region, represent the approximate extent 
to which competition between the U.S.-controlled routes 
is economically feasible. 

The complete study is described as ‘‘ impressive in its 
detail,"’ and even Eric Bramley’s report of it, which is 
doubtless only a summary, occupies three whole pages of 
our contemporary’s valuable space. It may well be, 
therefore, that the very fact of its having been based en 
tirely on economic considerations will give these findings 
considerable weight with U.S. airline operators, and remind 
them that there is a limit beyond which so-called 
“healthy competition ’’ becomes anything but financiall) 
healthy for the competitors. 


A MINISTER FOR CIVIL AVIATION 


N October oth the following statement was issued from 
No. 10, Downing Street: ‘‘ The King has been pleased to 
approve the appointment of the Right Honourable Viscount 
Swinton, G.B.E., C.H., M.C., Minister Resident in West 
Africa, to be Minister for Civil Aviation.’’ 
The purpose ot the appointment of Lord Swinton is to enable 
a Minister of Cabinet rank to devote his whole time to carrying 
forward the work of planning in the field of civil aviation, 
particularly in its international and imperial aspects. 
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Helicopter News 


American Firms and Indi- 
viduals Challenge Sikorsky’s 
Lead : Superimposed and 
Side-by-side Rotor Systems 
Represented 


“\ROM time to time we have recorded the 
} almost feverish efforts being made by 
American designers to bring to a practical 
stage of development the direct-lift type of 
aircraft. Igor Sikorsky has a long start over 
his competitors, and although his many years 
of association with the numerous problems 
must have given him an accumulation of ex- 
perience hardly likely to be shared by the more 
recent venturers into this difficult field, the newcomers are 
undaunted and obviously determined to challenge the 
virtual monopoly which Sikorsky’s long-standing develop 
ment work has created. The result of so much activity 
can hardly fail to hasten progress and to bring nearer 
the day when the helicopter can be handed over to pilots 
of medium skill. At the moment that is not so. 


Line of Least Resistance 


It will be remembered that when Mr. Pullin started 
experiments with the Weir helicopters in Scotland, he chose 
the side-by-side rotor arrangement as lending itself more 
easily to rotor research by avoiding thé torque-reaction 
problems of the single-rotor type. In America the same 
arrangement has been used in the Platt-le Page helicopter 
which has been undergoing trials at Wright Field The 
most obvious external difference between the Weir and the 
Platt-le Page helicopters seems to be that the outriggers of 
the latter are well streamlined. That would be explained by 
the fact that the Weir was simply a flying test bed for the 
rotors, while the American machine is obviously intended 
to be something more. 

The outriggers appear to be of wing section and probably 
contribute a certain amount of lift at forward speeds. 

We have no infofmation on the point, but it would appear 
that the Platt of the Platt-le Page combination is the same 
designer who some years ago produced a helicopter in which 
paddles were used instead of rotor blades. This was about 
the time when Rohrbach in Germany designed a some 
what similar lifting system. 

rhe Californian helicopter, built by a 


designed and 





The Platt-le Page side-by-side rotors are carried on streamlined outriggers, almost of 


wing shape, 


The Hiller helicopter has two-bladed, superimposed, contra 


rotating rotors of 25ft. diameter. 


A Sikorsky R-5 fitted with stretchers on the sides for carry- 


ing wounded from inaccessible battle areas 


19-vear-old engineer, Stan 
Hiller, employs 


superimposed contra-rotatin 


rotors. This arrangement 


to reduce the 


special precautions must 
taken to ensure 
ping blades of 
lowe! 
inother 

Rotor diameter of 
Hiller helicopter is 25ft., 


the 
ile 


upper 


maximum spect d is 


duration is 1} hours. 


i 


two-blade 


duces or eliminates the torqu 
. reaction problem, but is sai 


} 
t 








rotor ethcrency 
Also it is to be « xpected that 


that the flap 
ana 
rotors do not strike on 


th 
in 


[ 


ported to be in the neigh 
bourhood = of 100 6©m.p en 
while the machine cruises at 
about 75-80 m.p h. Th 
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Bell P-63 Kingcobra Single-seater Fighter. 


HOUGH it may not be the fault of its makers, the Bell 
Kingcobra (P-63) appears to be going into service a bit 
too late to be classed as a first-line fighter. For despite its 


improvements over the P-39 Airacobra a top speed of less- 
Pp 3 P SI 


than 400 m.p.h. is hardly good enough to-day. Kingcobras 
have already been supplied to Russia and are believed to have 
been in action in support of ground forces. But this is low- 
altitude work and probably shows the P-63 at very little 
advantage over the old Airacobra. The Kingcobra’s 1,500 h.p 
Allison V-1710 engine has a two-speed, two-stage supercharger 
for high altitude work, and its ceiling is stated to be 35,oooft 
Its armament comprises a 37 mm. cannon firing through the 





airscrew hub, two 0o.5in. syuchronised machine guns in the 
nose, and two 0.5in. machine guns in fairings under the wings 

Flight has always stressed the point that most aircraft can 
readily be identified by their tail units, and this is particularly 
the case in recognising the Kingcobra from the Airacobra 
Indeed, but for the difference in the outlines of their respective 
fins and rudders, it would be extremely difficult to tell the P-63 
from the P-39 As the accompanying photographs and 
sketches show, the Airacobra had a very low aspect-ratio fin 
ind rudder which was al} convex curves except for the small 
fillet at the leading-edge root. That of the Kingcobra is 
appreciably higher aspect-ratio and has straight leading and 
trailing edges tapering to a semi-circular apex. The P-63's 
wings, with almost equal taper on both edges, are again 
high aspect ratio. For the rest, the ’midships engine with air 
intake behind the teardrop cockpit cover and general fuselage 
lines are practically identical to those of the slightly smaller 
Airacobra Approximate dimensions of the Kingcobra are 
Span 38ft., length 32ft. 





Curves and low ‘ 
aspect -ratio 
mark the P-39 
vertical tail sur- 
faces (left) in 
contrast with the 
straight taper of 
the taller tail of 














the Kingcobra. 





-- cecilia. 


TELL-TAIL : It would be difficult to differentiate between P-63 (nearer camera) and P-39 but for their fins and rudders. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor doe 


ARTIFICIAL GRAVITY 
Chanteloup Rolled in 1912 
oo reference to the letter from Air Comdre. Vernon 

; Brown on the above subject appearing in your tssuc for 
September 28th, the roll was most certainly done before 1915, 
although I do not know who originated the manceuvre. 

In 1912, at Hendon, I saw Monsieur Chanteloup execute a 
perfect roll on the little 1912 45 h.p. Anzani Caudron mono- 
plane. 

I remember the incident well because it was very unexpected 
[he machine was very small (only 90 sq. ft. of surface), and 
Chanteloup was coming in to land. So far as I recollect, he 
could not have been more than 6ooft. up, and he was approach 
ing the airfield from the hangars side. 

Ihe roll was so neatly executed and so low 
followed by a short glide and landing, that the confidence 
indicated leads me to feel quite sure that it was not the first 
time this excellent pilot had rolled 

A. H. CURTIS (Sqn. Ldr., 


POST-WAR OWNER PILOTS 
Necessary Restrictions and the Real Job to be Done 


it would seem that there is a tendency to regard the progress 
of civil aviation in a very wrong light, so far as private 
ownership is concerned. This is to be regretted inasmuch as 
it casts a Shadow of despondency on the whole proceedings 
and gives bad publicity to what will become a key industry 
in the aftermath of hostilities. The latter part of the afore- 
mentioned statement is made with a certain amount of reserve, 
because I am of the opinion that a set-back is imminent if we 
are to allow unthinking individuals to pass scathing remarks 
concerning ‘‘lunatics in ancient Austers and Tigers showing 
off to the locals. No house in the country would be safe.” 
Surely it requires only a little common sense for even th 
uninitiated to realise that various air rules and regulations 
will be drawn up, under strict Government supervision, to 
cope with the air traffic of the future. Such was also the cast 
with regard to motoring, as any car owner will readily agree 


down, being 


R.A.F.). 


no: hoid himself responsible jor ihe views expressed by correspondenis. The names and addresses of the writers, 
not necessarily for publication, must im al 


cases accompany letlers. 


since police aut! given extensive powers to deal 
not always too leniently, with the most petty offenders It 
my view that these limitations will be even 
for the owner-pilot of the new air age, and the number 
people who will ultimately be the proud possessors of aero-ca! 
will be comparatively few. In fact, there will not be many 
“irresponsible youngsters of the ‘mad age,’ Uncle 
Teds returning home 


rities were 


more string 


cases olf 
far from sober, or Aunt Marys steering 
1long with powder-puff in hand.” 

In order to ensure that there shall be no aircraft stealing 
might be a good idea to introduce as a standing measure o 
protection, one wartime restriction which has proved itseli t 
be so highly satisfactory, i.« immobilising engines whilst 
parked. 

So much for the attitude which a certain per 
centage of the population has adopted. Enough of this! Let 
us get on with the real job—of striving to put the Britis 
Empire in a prominent position in the air 

ERIC LORRAINE ADLEM, M.R.S.S 


pessimistic 


A.A.R.T.S 


EARLY ROCKET EXPERIMENTS 
A Minor Mystery Explained 


PICTURE published in Flight of September 21st showing 
German rocket-propelled gliders has brought from one o 

our readers the following interesting piece of information 
hese rockets were built by Reinhold Tiling in 1931-33 
They were covered by U.S. Patent 1,880,586 of October 4tl 
1932, and are thus not only pre-V.1, but pre-war and even pre 


Hitler They were simple powder rockets which rose to about 
2,500ft. and glided to the ground on wings which folded along 


the body during the ascent 

Tiling and his two assistants were killed in a powder explo 
sion on October 11th, 1933. Details of his work are given 
the appendix to Willy Ley’s recent book ‘‘ Rockets: the Future 
of Travel Beyond the Stratosphere,’’ which was reviewed in 
Flight of September 28th, 1944 

ARTHUR C. CLARKE, 
British Interplanetary Societs 


Book Reviews 


The Way of Recovery.’” By Sqn. Ldr. William 
D.F.C. Hamish Hamilton, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ses. LDR. SIMPSON was a flight commander in No. 12 
Squadron, and he was badly burnt in his Battle before 
the A.A.S.F. left France. His flight was taken over by Don 
Garland, who bombed the Maastrict bridge and won a 
posthumous 7 

In this book Sqn. Ldr. Simpson describes his experiences in 
hospital and convalescent home, and gives a good deal of 
information about plastic surgery. Interwoven with this ts 
much cheerful philosophy about life, and thoughtful descrip- 
tions of person whom he met. It is an unusual medley, but 
well written and interesting 


Sunpson, 


lerosphere, 1943." Edited by Glenn D. Angle; published 
by Aerosphere, Inc., New York. 
HIS weighty volume must contain pretty nearly everything 
the American reader could reasonably want to know about 
current aviation, plus a fair slice of history. It has been 
referred to as the American ‘‘ Janes,”’ but such comparisor 
is hardly fair to either publication even though they have 
much in common. 
Apart from the main sections giving abridged specifications 
of aircraft and aircraft engines, there is one illustrating all 


the types used by the U.S. Forces, and a series of guest 
editorials ’’ by senior air officers of the U.S. Army, Navy and 
Marines. A potted history of man’s attempt to fly from 


Leonado da Vinci to the 1903 solution of the problem by the 
Wright brothers winds up with an account of the ‘‘ untortunats 
controversy ’’ involving the Smithsonian Institution and the 
rebuilt Langley plane, and this is followed by some 30 pages 
devoted to ‘‘The Evolution of the Wright Airplane,’’ | 

E, W. Robischon, librarian of the Aeronautics Department at 


the California Institute of Technology, and included 


\ 


to com 


memorate the goth anniversary of the Wright Brothers 
triumph at Kittyhawk Practically the whole of the se 
half of the volume comprises some 50 pages of statistics (ma 
American) and a Buyers’ Guide of more than 400 pages 


American firms 
War; Vol. 2 By Ca 


360 of which‘ cover the 


The Royal Air Force in the World 


Norman Macmillan, M 1.F George Harrap and Co 
Lid. 12s. 6d t 
[' is always difficult to write the history of a war while that 
war is in progre An official history depends largely 
nformation released by the enemy after peace has been signs 


when facts need no longer be concealed for security reasons 
Capt. Macmillan is making a gallant attempt, however, to 








leal with a very difficult problem He has amasssed an 
istonishing amount of information, and sets it forth in 
attractive manner [The volume under review deals with the 


Battles of Holland Belgium, France and Britain. Of the 300 
pages in the book (apart from appendices) 150 are devoted t 
the Battle of Britain. Much of this space is taken up with 
stories of very gallant actio1 nd descriptions of them by the 
pilots who took part 





There has already been aa official publication entitled 7/ 
Battle of Britaw No doubt this fact has cramped Capt 
Macmillan’s hand Yet truth, the time has not come t 
tell the story of this decisive battle in full. A string of gallant 
ombats do not make a satisfying account of a battle The 
student of air warfare wants to know the order of battle of 
Fighter C nd, what composed Nos, 11, 12 and 
1o Groups, where the, ned, w what machines 
ich was equipped, what were the tactics of Sir Hugh (now 
Lord) Dowding and his Group commander the system 
reinforcements, and s n [These facts cannot vet be made 
public, and until they are this battle ist n somewha 


ol a mystery 
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° flying bombs, whilst other members of his squad F/O J. W. de F. Rawie, R.A.F.V.F., Ni 38 
Promotion ron took a heavy toll of them. This officer has Sqn 
: commanded the squadron with outstanding success F/O. L. Roberts, R.A.F.V.R., No. 35 Sqn 
GENERAL DUTIES BRANCH. A Wing Cdr. P. B. N. Davis, R.A.F.V.R F/O. W. G, R. Rosertson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 1 
Air Comdre. (temp.) (Act. Air Vice-Marshal) Nx 299 San.—This officer has completed verv Sqn 
8 E. Toomer, D.F.C., is granted the rank of Air many dangerous and difficult sorties and has dis F/O. C. W. Surres, R.A.F.V.R., No. 97 Sqn 
Commodore (war subs.), September 2nd, 1944. played skill and devotion to duty of a high order F/O. G. V, Smitn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 51 Sqn 
ages TECHNICAL BRANCH. He is a forceful and gallant leader whose ex F/O. B. 8. Swirt, R.A.F.V.R., No, 109 Sqr 
Air Comdre. (temp.) (Act. Air Vice-Marshal) ample has contributed in a large way to the F/O. R. C. G. Trestes, R.A.F.V.R., No. 427 
C. W. Weevon, C.B.E., is granted the rank of Air operational efficiency of the squadron he commands (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
Commodore (war subs.), September Ist, 1944. Ber to Distinguished Flying Cross : rs n ee R.A 4 re wa 383 Sqn 
‘ d ALTON t./ O” o. 640 San 
Awards Fit. Lt. K. J. Gorvon, D.F.C , R.A.F.V.R., No F/O. D. T. Watkins, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 Sqr 
105 Sqn.—Since being awarded the DF.C., Fit F/O H : F. WaTSon R.A.F.V.R., No 405 
HE KING has bee raciously pleased to Lt. Gordon has taken part in many further attacks _(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
em... the following Swards in Fecogaition on heavily defended and vital targets in Germany F/O. J. H. Watson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 78 Sqn. 
of distinguished services :— As a navigator his work has been of the highest F/O. V. G. Westwoop, R.A.F.V.R., No, 139 Sqn 
Di tingui hed Service Order standard and he has always displayed outstanding : O. W. WiGguam, R.A.F.V.R., No. 102 Sqn 
's Ss. courage and endurance. P/O. H. C. Wrient, R.A.F.V.R., No. 35 Sqn 
Act. Group Capt. C. 8. Morice, M.C., R.A.F Act. Fit. Lt. J. H. Crass, D.F.C.. R.A.A.F.. F/O. L. Youne, R.A.F.V.R., No. 103 Sqn 
Sqn. Ldr. A. G. Hanns, R.A.F.V.R No. 109 Sqn.—This officer has taken part in many P/O. K, H. Barpevt, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn 
r . acious leased t operational sorties. He is a navigator of high P/O. J. L. Benprx, R.A.F.V.R No. 50 Sqn 
Rwy A . &— Bm y — 4 sey Ba merit and his technical skill bas largely contributed P o. its BEAUMONT R.A.F.V.R., No 427 
a Mestre dis to the successes achieved (R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
August 31st, 1944, in recognition of gallantry dis P/O. R. N. Muuutns, D.P.C. R.A.A.F., N P/O. A. BILLBRovGH, R.A.F.V.R., No. 514 Sqn 
played in flying operations against the enemy in “ . . > > . 
the South-West Pacific area :— 460 Sqn.—Since the award of the DF.C.. P/O : O. A. BLapon, R.A.F., No. 626 Sqn 
a engl : ll Mullins has continned to display great skill and »/O. L. H. Brake, R.A.F.V.R., No. 12 Sqn 
Distinguished Service Order : devotion to duty. During June, 1944, he was de P/O. H. N. Broappent, R.A.F.V.R., No. 640 Sqn 
Act. Air Comdre. F. R. W. Scuercer. AFC, tailed to attack an objective in France. Despite P/O. A. G. Bruton, R.A.F.V.R., No. 138 Sqr 
AAP, emay etre weat ~ | he meantes one bensee > 2 - - a Re ae Sqn 
HE KING has been graciously pleased to e targe ecuring excellent results vy skilfu ; ; Burke, r No 5 Sqn 
approve the following award in recognition of airmanship and great courage he has pressed home P 0. W. 8S. Burton, R.A.F.V.R., No. 426 
gallant and distinguished services in Italy ;— his attacks, causing much damage to the enemy's (R.C.A.F.) Sqn = : 
sos : Servi Ord production resources P/O. R. Butt, R.A.F.V.R., No. 35 Sqn 
Distinguished — - ‘ Sqn. Lar. D H Kenney, D.F.C., A.F.C., R.A.F.. P/O. P. L. W. Cairns, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn 
Lt. (Act. Capt.) A. GrevitLte-Bett, Army Air No. 429 Sqn.—This officer has completed a large P/O. 8S. J. Carroii, R.A.F.V.R., No. 12 San. 
Corps number of operational missions since the award of P/O. R. T. Cuampron, R.A.F.V.R., No. 102 Sqn 
HE KING has been graciously pleased to ap he P<. pate woe Rg flying career he has, P O. H, D. CuapMman, R.A.F.V R., No. 100 Sqn 
rove the following awards in recognition of at a ves, displayed the greatest fortitude and P/O. W. J. CLetanp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 156 Sqn 
1 ~ PP one: Masane in dying operations against courage in pressing home his attacks and has P/O. K. D. Corxrtt, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn 
oye “snag J ; ; a rec eaty pom onenyes as tL effic _ ao P/O. J. Crowruner, R.A.F., No. 51 Sqn 
Aare ° ° and squadror ommander s courage anc 710. < . z ¥ 2 5 ‘ 
Distinguished Service Order tien te daty have bess very valuable aeect. to P Oo. 3 S DEAN 'R ‘rer Noa i 
Act. Wing Cdr. E. D. Crew, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., l squadron P/O. K. J. Deristey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 622 San 
No. 96 Sqn.—Wing Commander Crew continues to oe ° : »’'O. G. Earns 2 iN ) Sen. 
display the highe t standard of skill, courage and Distinguished Flying Cross P Oo W ae rN r v h ' N * ‘Sqr . 
leadership. In air fighting he has destroyed 13 F O J. _F. _PAaRkINSON, R.A.F.V.R No. 427 P/O. R B. FParren, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 44 Sqn 
enemy aircraft and damaged several more, With (RC A.F.) Sqn. PO. R. V. G. Franpsen, R.A.P.V.R \ 
the advent of the flying bomb attacks on this FO. A. C. T. Partripce, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn Sgn 
country, Wing Commander Crew displayed great FO. 8. Paut, R.A.F.V.R. No 51 Sar P/O. F. W. Garoet, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 78 Sar 
skill and perseverance in devising tactics to meet FO ¢ H. Pettit, R.A.F V.R., No 35 Sqn P/O. D. C. Gemmett, R.A.F.V.R.. N } Son 
the menace As a result, he st lown numerous FO. P. E. Prowricut, RAF.V.R, No 9 Sqn P/O. W. J. Granamw. R.AFV.R, N 102 Sen 
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When the post-war airlines encircle the 
earth he won't fly the ‘planes. Beautiful 
damsels will never ask for his autograph. 
Tourists will never take his photograph. 
But the men who fly the ‘planes, the men 
who operate the time schedules will know 
him. He’s the Field Service Man. He’ll be 
waiting wherever the ‘plane touches down. 
Ready to refuel, to check and adjust engines 
and instruments, to do whatever service 
is needed. When you travel by an airline 
that uses Field Service expect no incidents. 


Your only excitement will be the scenery! 


ITrELD 


A Company of the 


AETRCRAFT SERVICE 


a Group @ FIELD CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT SERVICES LIMITED 
une LONDON OFFICE: BYRON HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 
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PARACHUTES 


“Gg. @” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARACHUTE COMPANY LTD., 


PARACHUTE EQUIPMENT FOR ALL 


R.A.F., 
Somewhere in England. 


Dear Sirs, 


I baled out at approximately 
2,500 feet, but as I lost con- 
sciousness for a short time, I 
cannot tell you the sensation 
after I had pulled the rip cord. 
However, I was floating very 
safely down to the sea when I 
recovered consciousness. 


I should like to comment on 
the extreme efficiency of my 
parachute whereby my life was 
saved. I am very grateful for 
the work of your Company, and 
know that should I ever have to 
bale out again with one of your 
parachutes, I can be assured of 
a safe landing. 


Yours faithfully, 





(Name and address omitted for security reasons). 


“Gan” 
membership of the “ G.Q. Club.” 


the G.Q. Parachute Co. Ltd., Stadium 


following information: Full Name. Rank 


descent. 


Parasuit. Confirmatory letter from 


PARAS UITS 


PATENT NUMBERS : 405693, 525118, etc. 





PURPOSES SINCE 1931. 


a) 


Highly significant is the tribute to the G.Q. Parasuit 
expressed in this letter — convincing testimony to 
the efficiency of G.Q. Equipment. Should you have 
occasion to ‘“‘bale-out ” anywhere, anytime, using 
equipment you automatically qualify for 
Drop a line to 
Works, 
Woking, Surrey, when applying for your gold 
badge and Certificate of Membership and give the 


and 


Service Number. Date of authenticated emergency 
Number and type of G.Q. Parachute or 
Squadron 
Intelligence Officer, Squadron or Flight Commander 
or Officer in charge of Squadron Parachute Section, 





STADIUM WORKS, WOKING, SURREY 





. 








F/O 
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rp oO. D. G. J. Grivritus, R.A.F.V.R., N 2 F/O R D PLOMMER R.C.A.F N 432 wo I \ WILLIAMS R.C.A.F No. 428 
Sqn R.C.A.F Sqn R.C.A.F.) Sqr 

p O. J. Haut, R.A.F.V.R., No. 44 Sqn F/O. J H SANDERSON R.C.A.F Ne 427 P/O. R. B. Epes, R.N.Z.A.T N 7 Sq 

Pp O. C. C, Hamer, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 76 Sqn (R.C.A.F.) Sqn P/O. K. E, Forsyvru, R.N.Z.A.F., N l Sq 

Pp O. 8S. Harie, R.A.F.V.R., No. 420 (R.C.A.F F/O. G. W. Swann, R.C.A.F., N 12 Sqn PO. W. A. Henpry, R.N.Z.A.F N 78 Sa 
Sqn F/O. M. G. Utas, R.C.A.F., N 427 RC.A4S P.O. D. W. Kermope, R.N.Z.AF Ne 5 Sqn 

p O. A. H. Hayes, R.A.F.V.R., No. 51 Sqn Sqn. P/O. 5. F. Partato, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 627 Sqn 

Pp O. A. C. G. Hopges. R.A.F.V.R., No. 90 Sqn F/O. R. Waker, R.C.A.F., N 103 Sqn P/O. C. M, H. Pinker, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 75 (N.Z 

P/O. J. D. Hupson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 100 Sqn F/O. R. W. Woon, R.C.A.I N 619 Sqn Sqn 

PO. L. W. Jackson-Wyncn, R.A.P.V.R., No. 76 F/O. A. G. Woopwarp, R.C.A.F., No. 78 Sar P O. I, T. TearKa, R.N.Z.A.F., N 7 N.Z.) Sq 
Sqn F/O. P. Yarema, R.C.A.F Ne 571 Sqn P/O. L. B. Wrnstor, R.N.Z.A.F N 5 Sqn 

PO. C.F JeELLEY, R.A.F.V.R Ne 426 P/O. R. A. Basson, R.C.A.F., No. 424 Sqn w/O. R. T. Anprews, R.N.Z.A.F., N 7 N.Z 
R.C.A.F.) Sqn. P/O. W. A. Bevtiman, R.C.A.F No. 138 Sqn Sqn 

P O. D. W. Jonnson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 7 Sqn P/O. J M Boapway, R.C.A.F No 42 P.O. T. H. Simpson, D.F.M., R.A.A.I No 

P,O. G. Jupp, R.A.F., No. 78 Sqr (R.C.A.F.) Sqn Sqn 

PO. A. D. N. Kanarens, R.A.F.V.R., No. 405 P/O. J. H. G. BouLancer, R.C.A.F No 425 Wing Cdr. F. P. Davis, R.A.F.V R.. N 141 Sqn 
R.C.A.F.) Sqn. (R.C.A.F.) Sqn Sqn. Ldr. D. A. Rix, R.A.F., No. 139 Sqn 

PO. R. C. Lake, R.A.F.V.R., No. 625 Sqn. P/O. 8. J. H. Core, R.C.A.F., No. 50 Sqn Fit. Lt. R. Kempe. R.A No. 51 Sar 

P/O. R. G. Leevers, R.A.F.V.R., No. 166 Sqn P/O. H. E. Curnpert, R.C.A.F., No. 101 Sqn Fit. Lt. A. E. Apamson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 San 

P/O. A. J. Lucas, R.A.F.V.R., No. 630 Sqn. P/O. R. H. Faruon; R.C.A.F., No. 429 Sqn Fit. Lt. G. F. Catpwetn, D.F.M., R.A F.V.R., No 

P/O. M. Macponatp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 83 Sqn P/O. G. W. Fox, R.C.A.F., No. 626 Sqn 105 Sqn 

PO. T. W. Mackenziz, R.A.F.V.R., No. 78 Sqn P/O. E. Gausineer, R.C.A.F., No. 427 (R.C.A.I Fit. Lt. L. Hottrpay, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R., No. ! 

P/O. P. G. McCarrtuy, R.A.F.V.R., No. 7 Sqn Sqn Sqn 

P/O. G. V. Maton, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 207 Sqn P/O 4. M. P. Hares, R.C.A} Ne 42 Fit. Lt. BF. A. Marpen, R.A.F V.R., No. 83 Sqn 

P/O. H. A. Mrizar, R.A.F.V.R., No. 35 Sqn R.C.A.F.) Sqn Fit. Lt. B. J. Sprackirne, R.A.F.. No. 10 Sqn 

P/O. K. C. Murray, R.A.F.V_R., No F/O. J. 1} Vv. BuTcner, R.AF.VR 
576 Sqn. No. 626 Sar 

PO. T. E. Newton, R.A.F.V.R N F/O. L. A. Butcuer, R.A.F.V.R N 
626 Sqn 10 Sqn 

P.O. J. Niven, R.A.F.V.R No. 103 F/O. W. G. Copp, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R 
Sqn No. 35 Sqn 

PO. G. J. Nortu, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 F/O, E, R. Crane, R.A.F.V.R., No. 1 
Sqn Sqn 

PO. A. 8S. Paterson, R.A.F.V.R., No F/O. R. Jenxyn, R.A.F.V.R No, 1359 
428 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn Sqn 


PO. A. J. Payne, R.A.F.V.R., No. 630 F/O. 8. A. Jennines, R.A.F.V.R., Ne 
Sqn 
PO. E. R. Perry, R.A.F.V.R 


F/O. E. Lee, R.A.F.V.R., No. 139 Sqr 
P/O. T. L. Perry, R.A.F.V.R., No. 139 No. 5 


F/O. L. P. Mapp, R.A.F.V.R 


Sqn Sqn. 

P.O. D. S. 8S. Porter, R.A.F.V.R., No F/O. Ww if MARSHALL, D.F.M 
56 Sqn R.A.F.V.R.. N 138 San 

PO. K. L. Prine, R.A.F.V.R No. 109 F/O. J, B. Mititer, R.A.F.V.R., No, 19 
Sgn Sqn 

P 0 K. L. F. Rippie, R.A.F.V.R., Ne F/O. J. O'News, R.A.FV.R., No. 10 
158 Sqn. Sqn 

yr O. J. R. Surospery, R.A.F.V.R., No F/O. R. W. Pantin, R.A.F.V.R., Ne 
76 Sqn 10 Sqn 

PO. G. Sirn, R.A.F.V.R No. 626 F/O. F. G. Secker, R.A.F.V.R., No. 619 
Sqn Sqn i e _ 

P/O. E. G. Srrance, R.A.F.V.R., No Fit. Lt. T. C. Danvers, R.A.A.F., No 
158 Sqn 149 Sqn : 

P/O. T. H. Simmons, R.A.F.V.R., No Fit. Lt. H. A, Dickinson, R.A.A.F,, No 
90 Sqn 83 Sqn. 

P/O. T. T. Tuomas, R.A.F.V.R., No Fit. Lt. K. A. Harper, R.A.A.F., No, 90 
109 Sqn. Sqn : : 

P/O. G. THorneycrort, R.A-F.V.R., No Fit. Lt. B. H. Juvian, R.A.A.P., N 

149 Sqn 


Sqn 


156 .» 
P/O. N. W. Wane, R.A.F.V.R., No. 109 Fit. Lt. F. L. Merritt, R.A.A.F., No 


Sqn 463 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn ; 

P/O. W. Warrsvueton, R.A.F.V.R.. No t. Lt. L. C. Wooirey, R.A.A.F., No 

F/O R 8. Bowman, R.A.A.F., No. 4 
(R.A.A.4 Sq! 

F/O. H. W. Covunson, R.A.A.I No. 4 
R.A.A.1t Sqr 

F/O. A. H. Crawrorp, R.A.A.t Ne 


Sqn 

P/O. H. H. WastTety, R.A.F.V.R., No 
» 1 

P/O. J. Westey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 467 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn 

P/O. H. R. Wuirtte, R.A.F.V.R., No 


| ‘Sqn q , 

P/O. R. Witson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 7 Sqn a eh ee en 
W/O. R. R. CLaripce, R.A.F.V.R., No F/O a W , McManus, R.A.A.F., No 
7 Sqn 167 “| ) Se i ‘ 

PO. A. G. WILLIAMs, R.A.F.V.R., No ! 10. ( . i Pr acer R A.A.F., No 

61 San Ss gts , ; 

wo. |} Epmonson, R.A.F.VLR No I i Cc. B. QuarTerRMAINe, R.A.A.I 

166 Sqn ; : No. 467 (R.A.A.F.) San. | 

WO. J. W. Hutrosx, R.A.F.V.R No F/O. J. \ SAINT-SMITH, D.F.M 
l qi a 27 Sqn 

wo. J. I JENKINS, RAST No. 76 I a . 1 * Bt a “hi AF N 19 
Sq Sq ‘ <a 


A. CLARK, R.N.Z.A.1 No 





WO. A. Rusuton, R.A.1 No. 617 Sqn 
R. SmitH, R.AP.VR No. 617 
8S. Moore, D.S.0.,, DFM 


W/O. C. J. WitLiaMs, R.A.F., No. 405 MARSHALS MEET: Air Marshal Sir Roderic Hill KNZAPF. No, 35 Sqn 


(R.C.A.F.) Sqn . . " . > ‘YR 
act W/O. B. EL Anpecws, R.A.FV.R in front of his Mosquito after landing in France to qo - A. Anam, BATTR, Me | 
No. 156 Sqn. aie confer with Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh- P/O, J. BaLpwin, R.A.F.V.R., No. | 
Act. W/O. R. Trotter, R.A.F.V.R., No Mallo Sai 
156 Sqn Ty ah 7 RAFVR N 
Act. W/O. A. E. WittraMs, R.A.F.V.R  &. oe ' 
No. 35 Sqn. ‘ . P/O. P. J. Keuty, R.C.A.F., No. 12 Sqn P.O. J. K. Bew. R.A.F-V.R., No. 97 Sqn 
Act. O. R. C. Woottrorp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 97 P/O. J. G. Nosie. R.C.A.F., No. 619 San POT P Dow. DEM. RAFV.R. N 17 Sq 
tr . — “—- : P/O. L N OSHELL R.C_AS No. 420 P/O G. W. J. Franken, R.A.F.V.R., N 1 Sq 
Fit. Lt. W. C. Kennepy, R.A.A.F., No. 105 Sqn. (R.C.A-F.) Sqn P/O. R.A. F Garerinx. R.A-F-.V.R.. No. 61 San 
F/O. V. P. Kennepy, R.A.A.F., No. 619 Sqn P/O Ww B PATRICK R.C.A.I No 427 P/O. F. J. Harvey, R.A.F.V.R., N 10 Sqn 
F/O. J Ww Muppie, R.A.A.F., No 463 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn P/O. D. H. Mincer. R.A.F.V.R., No. 61 Sq 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn P/O. W. A. Prummer, RCAF No. 426 P/O. A, H. Rew, R A.F.V.R., No. 626 Sqn 
F/O. E. T. Prckerp, R.A.A.F., No. 463 (R.A.A-F.) (R.C.A.F.) Sqn PO. N. 8 Rooers, R.A.F.V.R 550 8a * 
Sqn P/O. H. P. Rivtey, RCAF. No. 434 P/O. W. Scorr, R.A-F.V.R., No. 576 Sqn 
Act. F/O. E. Berry, R.A.A.F., No. 50 Sqn (R.C oF: Sqn P/O. J. C. Seay, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn 
>O : my > ; > > P/O. .« A M SouMISs RCAF N 434 P/O. W. FE. Warker, RAE No. 10 Sqn 
4 Few — ™ BLAr. Se (R.C.A.F.) Sqn P/O. J. T. G. Weaver. R.A.F.V_R., No. 625 Sq 
Pp 0 Vv H NEAL RAAF No ae Oo N SUTHEPLAND R.OC.AL No 408 w O. J. Greanam, R A-F.V.R., No. 61 Sar 
RAAF) Sqn. A ° 7 , R.C.A.F.) Sqn wo. ¢ W Grav. DF.M R.A.F.V.R.. No 5 
P/O. J. W. Scotr, R.A.A.F., No. 83 Sqn a. ee, Se. me woRWI R.A.F.. No. 635 S 
. d = : { : Sqn z owl 635 Sqn 
W/O. C. T. Akers, R.A.A.F., No 101 Sqn w/0. C. D. Burrows, R.C.A.1 No. 166 Sqn vw /O. D. R. Teirocu, D.F.M., R.AF.V BR., No. 63 
wo R J BreumMet, R.A.A.F., No ae Sa 
R.A.A.F.) Sqn W/O. H.C. Cots, RCAF., No. 582 Baga P/O. G. ELI RAAF. N 
‘ : 4 > . P ; RICKSON t S% San 
W/O. J. M. Cotuepce, R.A.A-F., No. 35 Sqn W/O. V. HH Fauikne R.C.A.F., No. 158 Squ P/O. J. F. Peeeman, R.A.A-F., No. 463 (8 A 
W/O. R. Dawson, R.A.A.F., No 78 Sqn W/O. (now P/O.) 8S. R. Hotpine, RCA F., No Sqn 
\ Pp > : ' mi . 2 Sen ro D. L. Gueps, R.A.A.1I N 1467 (RAAT 
f- (ape sy a A. Gourtay, R.A.AF., N W/O. (now P/O J. Lorruovse. RCA No San 
W/O. F. W. Jotver, R.A.A.F., No. 78 Sqn. 424 Sqn P/O. V. J. Guanes, R.A.AF., No. 207 Sqn 
. : w/o ow P . R M 7 re t > . , 2 167 (R 
F/O. A. Kuzma, R.C.A.F., No. 630 Sqn Xo a2a San => * er ‘ Met ~ sovannce*dina — 
F/O. J. M. L. Lampert, R.C.A.F., No. 424 Sqn w/O. G. W. Mercatre, R.C.A.F., N 14 Sqn PO. H.C. MeKa RAAT N 49 Sqn 
F/O D. M McArrer, R.C.A.F. No. 431 w/O. (now P/O.) W. F. VT. Peacock, R.C.AI PO. L. Perney,. RAAT N 46 RAAF 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. No. 424 Sqn Sqn 
F/O. R. A. Pratt, R.C.A.F., No. 434 (R.C.A.F.) W/O. (now P/O) J. C. Stewart, RCAF. N PO. L J. Warner, KA ALP. No. 619 Sqn 
Sqn 100 Sqn wo. ft tr Davis. RAAT No. 10 Sqn 
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w/O. K. F R.A.A.F., No 463 

(R.A.A.F.) Sqn 

w/o. i. mh. A. KNox, 
(R.A.A.F.) §& 

F/O. .a R. 


FLUTE, 


D.F.M., R.A.A.F., No. 46¢ 
qn 
Dourtey, R.C ra® No. 10 Sqn 
F/O. J. R. GLaze BROOK, P. F., No. 106 Sqn 
F/O. M. R. Leask, R.C.A.F., ANe 192 Sqn. 
F/O. E. Torppa, R.C AF. , No. 78 Sqn. 
P/O. A. V. Harpy, D.F.M., eS. A.F., No. 35 Sqn 
P/O. R. W. D. Price, RC A.F., No. 625 San. 
W/O. J. H. Knox, R-C.A.F., No. 550 Sqn. 
F/O. N. F. Srock, RNZAP. No. 149 Sqn 
P/O. T. . STRONG, R.N.Z.A.F.,-No. 7 San 
PIDDINGTON, R.A.F.O., Neu. 429 


R.A.F.V.R., No 


Russety, R.A.F.V.R., No. 35 Sqn. 
EDMONDS R.A.F.V.R., No. 466 

d Sqn. (Deceased.) 
(now P/O.) A. GALLoway, 
Sqn 

. G 


PEXTON, 35 Sqn 


R.A.F.V.R., No 


‘ G. Garvin, R.A.A.T No. 35 Sqn 

Sqn. Ladr. I. B. Butter, R.A.F.V.R., No. 252 
Sqn. 

Sqn. Ldr. H. T. Patterson, R.C.A.F., No. 433 
(RC F.) Sqn 

R A.F.V.R Nx 427 


W. A Cory, 
Sqn 
M. F 


FLEWELLING, R.C.A.F., No. 434 
Sqn 

Hiappon, R.A.F.V.R., No. 252 Sqn 
i STEVENS, R.A.A.F No. 466 


Sgn. 
Gazes, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 158 Sqn 
Haut, R.C.ALF., No. 51 Sqn 

. B. Thomas, R.A.F.V.R o. 65 Sqn 

R. Wivey, R.C.A.F., No. 431 (R.C.A.F.) 


F. Carns, R.A.F.V.R., No. 102 Sqn 
DAVENPORT, R.A.F.V.R., No. 252 Sqn 
J a Houston, A.F.V.R., No 432 
(R.C A.F Sqn 
P/O. C E. SMITH, ! Vv . No. 158 Sqn 
y Horne, A V.R., No. 9 Sqn 
G Kerzor, R.C.A.F., No. 415 
Sqn 
WoONDOLOWSKI, 
Sqn 
Corre, R AF, R., No 
A. Brines, R.A.F. 
. lL. H. Cospsy, 7 AK 
. F. S. SKELTON, R.A-F.V. R., 
HARGREAVES, A.F.V.R., 
BamrorD, R.C.A.F., No. 42 1 (RA 


R.C.AF., Ne 415 


264 Sqn 


J. S. Harmer, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 Sqn 
N. Huuzian, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn 
©. Yarwoop, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 90 Sqn 
ANDERSON, R. wd -V.R., No. 158 Sqn. 
W. Burns, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 Sqn 
R. GREEN, R.N.Z.A AF., No. 49 Sqn 
HitcuMaNn, R.A.F.V.R., 

Lacy, R.A.F.V.R., No. s 

A. MANN, R.C.A.F., No. 426 (Ré 


I. Korman, R.C.A.F., No. 158 Sqn 
(now P/O.) R. J Watsu, No. 466 
A.A.F.) Sqn. 

Wng Cdr. P. D. F. Mitcnuecy, R.A.F.O., No. 236 
Sqn. 
Sqn Ldr P. B. Etwetz, R.A.F.V -R., No. 264 Sqn 
Fit. Lt. L. R. Bacon, No " 
B. DAvIDsoN, . fo. 6 Sqn 
D. LINnDsay, ALF No. 403 
Sqn. 
: McCaw, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 486 (N.Z.) 
C. Trarnor, R.C.A.F., No. 411 
Sqn. 
} Waker. R.A.F.V.R., No. 6 Sqn. 
Bercow, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn. 
H. Howarp, R.A.F., No. 76 Sqn 
8. Hoxey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn 
Humpureys, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn 
P. G. Jounson, R.C.A.F., No. 421 

(R.C AP } Sqn. 
Fit. Lt A. 

(R.C.ALF “Sqn 
F/O. L. W. FARR, 


Moore, R.C.A.F., No. 411 

R.A.A.F., No. 455 (R.A.A.F.) 
Sqn. 

F/O. A. McLeLuan, R.A.A.F,. No. 


P/O. E. B. Evsey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
P/O. 8. E. C. Jupp, R.A.F.V.R., No 


78 Sqn 
76 Sqn 
77 Sqn 


Conspicuous Gallantry Medal (Flying) 


Set. G. E. J. Steere, RA.F.V.R., No. 429 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn.—These airmen were flight en- 
gineer, mid-upper and rear gunners respectively 
of an aircraft detailed for a sortie one night in 
June, 1944. Over the enemy coast the aircraft 
was hit by anti-aircraft fire and the pilot was 
mortally wounded He gave orders to the 
mainder of the crew to leave by parachute, 
Sgt. Steere, realising that his comrade would 
unable to follow, disregarded the order. He went 
to his wounded comrade, and together they suc 
ceeded in regaining control of the aircraft. Sgt 
Steere then discovered that Sgts. Mangione and 
Ritchie had also stayed in the aircraft and were 
ready to assist in rendering what aid they could 
to their fatally injured pilot This done, they 
did everything possible to assist Sgt. Steere, who 
hed taken over the controls in an effort to fly 
the aircraft home. Although he had no previous 
experience, he flew to an airfield After making 
contact with the ground personnel by radio tele 
phone, he circled the airfield whilst Sgts. Man 
gione and Ritchie gave additional first aid to the 
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F/O. R. Fisher sorts out his kit on an airfield in Southern 
The projection seen in front of the cockpit is not a new gun sight but a 


screwdriver. 


pilot and then parachuted him out of the air 
craft on a static line in a last effort to save his 
life. Only when he was sure that his other two 
comrades had safely left the aircraft by_para- 
chute did Sgt. Steere then leave himself. In the 
face of a trying ordeal these airmen displayed 
great courage and devotion to duty, setting an 
example of the highest order. 


Distinguished Flying Medal 
A. Oakey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 77 Sqn 
A. E. ParisH, R.A.F.V.R., No, 166 


J. E. Powney, R.A.F.V.R., No, 101 Sqn 
H. Reppy, R.A.EB.V.R., No. 51 Sqn 
. C. Suerwin, R.A.F.V.R., No. 78 Sqn 
A. SIMPKIN, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn 
SmituH. R.A.F.V.R., No. 35 Sqn 
). STEWARD, R.A.F.V.R., No. 138 Sqn 
D. SURRELL, , No 76 Sqn 
Set. D. Sweeney, 7 Sqn 
‘lt. Sgt. H. TowNs.ey, No. 97 Sqn 
Fit. Sgt. (now P/O.) C, T. Trorr, R.A.F.V.R 
No. 35 Sqn 
Fit. Sgt. R 
Fit. Sgt. W. L 
Fit. Sgt. (now 
No. 640 Sqn 
Set W. Henprey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 460 Sqn. 
Sgt. E. C. W. BULL, Vv 
Set. J. CLARKSON, 
Il. THANNAY, 
C. HAWKINS, A 
A. HawTHorn, R.A-F.. No. 
A. Hitt, R.A.F., No 3 
J. MacKenzie, R.A rv. R.. No. 35 Sqn 
Melt. McInutty, R.A.F.V._R., No. 619 Sqr 
Morrissey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn. 
lL. Prive, R.A.F.V.R., No. 166 Sqn 
POWELL, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn 
L. RAEBURN, R.A.F.V.R., No. 166 Sqn 
K. A. Seaporn, R.A.F., No. 64 


ViIcKEeRSTAFFE, R.A.F.. No. 50 Sqn 
WaLtace, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 7 
P/O.) K. Wootrey, R.A.F.V 


Waterson, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 619 Sqn 
+. Wart, R.A.F.V.R., No. 619 Sqn 
’. W. Beare, A.F.V.R., No. 614 Sqn 
. F. JAMES, A.F.V . No. 624 Sqn 
2 KEEBLE, R.A.F.V.R., No. = AY: 
’. O. Scott, R.A.F.V.R., No. 148 Sqn 
B. H. Perers, R.A ‘., No. 112 Sqn 
D. G. Wess, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 239 Sqn 
J. A. Cameron, R .. No, 104 Sqn 
K. 8. TROLLOPE, R .F., No. 104 Sqn 
y Froctey, R.A.F.\ No. 619 Sqn 
HARKNESS, F., No, 426 


.) Sqn. 
McEvoy, R.C.A.F., No. 425 .R.C.A.F.) 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 425 

R.C.A.F., No. 426 (R.C.A.F.) 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 197 
y. G. Hoop, R.A.F.V.R., No. 125 Sqn 
EpGar, R.A.F.V.R., No. 603 Sqn 
HAMBLIN, 7.C.A.F., No. 463 
R.C.A.F., No. 425 
Setre, R.C.A.F., No. 426 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 578 
603 Sqn 


MATHEWS, 
$qn. 
WEBB, 


RICHARDSON, 


LACAILLE, 


E. TROUSDALE, 


B. Yates, R.A.F.V.R., No 


BURNETT 
Sqn 
A. KiIRKNESS 


. d , No. 99 Sqn 
MANSER, A.F . No, 357 Sqn 
. Set. W. MATHER, ‘ , No. 215 Sqn 
Set. R. MorGan, ’ . No. 143 Sqn 
G. Nixon, R.: Sqn 
A euuase. A.F.V.R., No 


Sct. D. 


Booker. R.A.F.V.R., No 357 Sq 
(now P/O.) M. J. Cortcn, R.N "2 A.F., 


1. D. Cunpan. R.N.Z.A.F., 
34 Sqn 
Set. J. T. McKeown, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 53 

an 

PD. Carter. RN.Z.A.I No. 86 Sar 

> 


L. « Doucuty, R.A.F.V.R No 
FL .rcner, R.A F V.R., 


Mason, R.A.F.V.R., 

N 101 Sqn 

/ wi 7 Sqn 

g 8 HODGE R.A.A.F., No. 460 

(R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 

Fit. Sgt. N. R. MopeLanp, R.C.A.F.. No. 90 Sqn 

Fit. Sgt. K. E. Boone, RA F.V.R., No. 207 Sqn 

Fit. Sgt. W. Cuoarteswortn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 207 
Sqn. 

Fit. Sgt. E. Conner 
A. DAvipson 


R.A-F.V.R., No. 576 Sqn 
R A.F.V.R., No. 61 


R. C. Diment, R.A.F.V.R., 


HAMILTON Lt A.F V.R., No. 10 Sqn 

. Harrison, R A.F., No. 83 Sqn. 

J. HATFIELD, R.A.F.V.R., 

A. Kane, R.A.F.V.R., No, 61 
). H. Know tes, R.A.F.V.R 


Sqn. 
A. Larnc, R.A.F., No. 76 Sqn. 
. Levetr, RA.F., No. 35 
. Lewrs, R.A.F., No. 83 Sq 
T. Lope . R.A.F.V.R., No. 83 Sqn 
gt. J. Mrreuern, A.F.V.R., No 
Set M hy A.ALT No 
st. R. R. Morris. R.A.F.V.R., 
f (now P/O.) H. C. Peme, RC 
100 ‘Sqn 
Fit. Sgt. L. S&S. G 
Sqn 
Fit. Sgt. B. E 
Sqn. 
Fit. Sgt. J. M. 
Set. C. L. Barucu 
Sct. J. H. West, R.A.F.V.R., No 
Fit. Sgt. D. F. Grynn, R.A.F V.R., 
Sgt. a o Swanson, R.C.A.F., No 
Fit r SyMMOoNDsS, R.A.F.V.R., 
(R. ae nN F.) Sqn 
Fit. Sgt. K. S. Ranptie, R.A.F.V.R., No. 97 Sqn 
Sct. T. P. Burke, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 550 Sqn 
Sg dD H Cocurane, RA.F.V.R., Ne 460 


n. 
, No. 428 


Paxrker, R.A.F.V.R., 


WitiraMs, R.A-F.V.R., 
Gaston, R.C.AF., No 
R.A. F V.R., No. 


(R.A All 
Set. L. W. R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn 
Sgt. H. Goutpen, R.A.F.V.R., No. 460 Sqn 
Henpry, R.A.F.V.R.,. No. 460 (R.A.A.F 
K. G. Hook, R.A.F.V.R., No. 75 (N.Z.) Sqr 


H. McCreery, R.A.F V.R.. No. 9 Sar 
A. PercivaL R.A.F.V.R., No 12 Sqn 
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V Powe. R.A.F.V.R 
P.O.) D. Wooprurt 


Braipces, R.A F.V.R.. No 56 ? I tEPORT I s;: wlio 
KILMINSTER, R.A.F 3 M t AcTion.—! KILLED ON 
CorTror, R.A.F.\ t 1 ~ ; AC. A 
Hi P. GALANEAU, 
Sq 
Jonunson, R 
K. NikgLSEN 
l Woop 


tbe de 


A.FLN 

. *.V.R., No. 15 
NORPOLK R.A.F.V.R 

) Sqn 

Owen, R.A.I No. 425 

Ranson, R.C.A.1 No 


BP 


- 


Foreign Decorations 

HE KING has granted unr ricter righ 

for the wearing of the undermentioned « I WouUNDED 

tions nferred upon the personr o FO 

recog! n of valuable services 
nection with the war:— 


ON 


ym %INsJURED IN ACTI 
" Ww z I 


Huds S W 


Sgt. W. J. P x; F/O-.-C. & k rolle 
Diep oF WoUNDS or INsURIES RECEIVED IN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
TION.—F O. R. West KILLED ON ACTIVE Service Now 


Cx nferred by the President of the MISSING, BeLievep KILLED IN AcTION.—f KILLED ON Active Service.—S j 
J.W 


United States of America G, Bellingham; Sgt Blanchard; Fit. Sg P/O. P. BE. King 
; . rr] reedon: F O. T- R. Davies . PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
Legion of Merit (Commander) Emmett ; Gledhill; 8 and KILLED ON ACTIVE SeRvict 
ce-Marshal J. H. DAuptac, C.B. DSO Sgt. R. Tr har +. Long: Set J B. Hunter; Se 
F MISSING Zz N. W Ss A yt et ae : oO s, Shepherd 
e ° bram; Sgt. ( Adams; A Fl lam OUNDED oR INJURED ON AcTIV 
Legion of Merit (Officer) DF.C.: Sgt. F. H. Aldridge: Sgt + pl. R. W. Crosier; Act. Fit. I 
r Comdre. C. L. Fatconer, OBE, RAT st. D. Armstrong; Sgt. T. Barra A/C. A. C, Holland; A Cp 
r Comdre. E. C. HupLeston, C.B.E., RAF eson; Sgt » Benson; Sgt ck; ; A tr. A. McColl; Sgt. F. J 
r Comdre. E. L. Riptey, R.A. om; Sg Boulger; S¢ . ymuttell A I Prong; Cp H. Svedenhar 
J. R. SCARLETT-STREATFEILD d ‘ ‘ ; Sz ro R. W. H. Todd; A/C.1 K. -B. Young 
s z y 3 Diep or Wounps or Insvurres Recet 
Lueac, C.B.F RAF r e; | : Ow! Sg s ACTIVE SERVICE LA/C. G. T. Brad 
L. Fucver, R.A.F.V." 3 . 7 tere R A. Jones A Dd. 1 Tester; 
D Georce Ds.0., OBE ! t I I A ynnet Wallace; W Waterman 
IieED ON ! SERVICE A 
Hurst, R A.F.V.R Fit r av L is oO Brook I Bull; Fit 
E “ Wueatiey, ME t d avis: “it . j mervy Sg L.A/é P f T 
Farrell: Se . , . A ty W. Hi. Frit 
Air Medal . i - ‘ew ¥ : a ad | =e: Res baa M IN 
. ho Y ‘ 3 er ‘ OR ISSING 
Wing Cdr. G. H. Fisner, R.N.Z.AF : Prase at we ; J ; . PORTED PRISONER OF War t. I ( 
. a : , A 


i t. Set. L. A. Croxton; Fit t RH 
Roll of Honour 1 

Casualty Communiqué No. 4 ; K Te it. Set. K at Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 

7 Air Ministry regrets to announ he fol it Sat Hutt 4 -F » 
lowing casualties on various dates. The nex . E. A. Kingt 

ot kin have ‘been informed Casualties “i Fit. Set Lawrence: 
action’ are due to flying operations against the : _ Lewis: A 
enemy ; ‘on active service” includes ground f Sqn I LACW,. ¢ DP 
casualties due to enemy action, non-operationa McFarlane . I ( KILLED oN ACTIN ‘ A/OW 
flying casualties, fatal accidents and : ' McRobbie: Act . : ee ri 1k 
jleaths ik. 8S Mas ‘Sg ‘ 
Of the names in this list 76 are second r J is 


oy ean SS ee Peon . g vixon; Fit, Sgt “Orr: Sgt. W. i Royal Australian Air Force 


. S 4 ‘It z larpe; rt KILLED ts ActTion.—I Seg K. J. N. A 
Royal Air Force utt; 8 ters ‘Sgt. Rot Fit. Sgt. N. A. Cooper; Fit. Bgt. W. D. Peat 
6 Smi gt. < : rks PrReviousty RerorTrep MISSING Now P 
F t MED KILLED IN Action.—_W 0. C. B : 

P/O. I J. Crabtr I Ss J. Da 
D » 


Fit. Sg D. N. Mars! t Sg G. J. M 


WounpDEep or INJURED ON AcTIV Ser 
A/CW.l H Albur LATCW f I 
L.A/CW. M. A. Davis; LA’CW. D. Par 
kK ‘ : 


giving la 


earlier | 


in Actron.—Set. P. Cra 
H. Edsall; Fit 
P/O. W. A 


RL 
I Se \“ P 
g 1 MI z, DI 
N wot! I M 
M ; i Fit. Sgt kK 
W y P/O. W. G 
N. H. Orford O. M. G. Pat 
Philips; Set. W. Slater; P’'O 
Sgt. I 4. Watson I Sg 
MISSIN« BELIEVED KILLED 
G. A. A‘ t |. Bat 
Braid r 
P/O 
Fit. Se 
MISSING 


Cc 


d a Sgt 
Previousty RePoRTED MISsSIN« PO 





N 
KILLED ON 
t. Sg nF 
A. L. I ber 

l I i. S&S. Van Raalt 
Previousty Reporren Missinc 
KILLED ON ACTIVE Servic Now Pri 
KILLED ON ACTIV SERVICE Fit. Se 
Atkinson 
WOUNDED oR . tt on Active Ses 
t M. il ) P W. I. OCalla 


ar 


Sz 


Royal Canadian Air Force 
ea 


KILLED IN AcTion.—W/O. B. R 
G. W. Hansford; W/O. ©. I lattr 


MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION 
gt 8 ‘ 


D. R. McEvoy; Scott 
E. E. Tribble 
Missinc.—F/O. P. Anaka; P/O. O. R. ¢ 
Set. D. G. Davis; P/O. R. V. Furneaux 
A >. Gamsby; W/O. P. 8. Greene; ) 
P Hagen; Sgt. R. E. Horton; Sgt. T. I 
— P Sgt. W. D. Huff; Sgt. 0. P 
en D. R. Jennings; F/O. E. | Kirk; 
tn, ee ne | Leckie; W/O. R. C. Martin; F/O 
ae — F/O. A. G. Morden; Fit. Sat 
Set. G. F. L. O'Connell; Sgt. C. E 
TO NIP JAPS: A close-up of the double bomb bays of a B-29 Superfortress. Each W. C. Shepherd; W/O. ¢ J. Stewart; W/O 
bomb bay is only about twelve feet long, but their depth into the fuselage is , ree 
probably great. McRa 
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Royal New Zealand Air r Force 


MISSING.—Fit. Sgt 

M. W. Cosgrove; Fit. Sgt 
Galloway; Act. Fit Lt 

P/O. C. F. Jacobson; Fit t 

Fit a B. Milne; F/O. F. - Rutherford 
KILLED ON AcTIVE Service.—W/O G 
Franklin 


South African Air Force 
~~ ON ACTIVE SERVICE Maj. P. J 
der somas. 


Casualty Communiqué No, 453 


Of the names in this list, 63 are second entr 
ving later information of casua list 


rlier lists , = : : Z 
. - %s . J y ; a 
Royal Air Force % = Coca rte tt a 
Kia.ep IN AcTION.--Fl 1 Stas 


C. A. Bramwell; Sgt. J. F. Cope; ha = 
Hilton; Sgt I Ge ¥* | . guanine i 


es | 


ghes; Set. H 
Nic ol; Fit. Set. 1 
P/O. W. J 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
KILLED IN ACTION, Now PRESUMED 
ACTION.—FIt. Sgt. D. W. Blondell; 
Chambers; Sgt. J. Simpson; Sgt 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING g ; : 7 
St we i IN AC eee, Sgt f. J. Ashton, CAPTURED WRECK: Part of the wrecked Phillips Electrical and Radio Works 
Sgt. / >. Bertrs Sgt. G. . lackman; § . : “ 
Woche: Mat. ©. E. Boner; | at Eindhoven which was bombed by a hundred Mosquitos, Bostons and Venturas 
Cleghorn; P/O. W. G. Clutterbuck; Sgt. J. 1 in December, 1942. 
Colebrooke; Sgt. J. Yonnor; ¥F 
Set Vv. ‘ urrie; >. 
). J. F. Collins; A. Dell; F/O Watson; J. K. Weir; P/O. J. W oll ison; F/O. A 
— at all; 5¢ —— Ss; Sgt. A ; F/O. V. R. White; ct. Fit g y; F/O. N 
F. ‘_ oe Sgt Wilding; Fit. Sg J. Willis; Sgt. J. W Set H. Wilson 
Newn Tie llson; Sgt ( ; ilson; P/O H. L Vilsor I ACTIVE SERVICE Fit. Set 
~ tre arareat M ope 
! er KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Set. G y PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
F/O. F. 8. Bradbury; P/O. W. R ayton KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Now PrResuMeD 
4. J. Davies; 5 Ww KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Fit. Sgt . 8 
ton; Flt t Freet! 


Set. W Zz Sears a eae Poae * "ter ; 
WOUNDED ox INJURED IN ACTION t ; ie eee. EID GC eo me : => = 
Cdr, P. Dobson. D,F.C., A.F.C.; Fit. Set | |OooW. C 4H dng - — Royal Canadian Air Force 
teed; Fit. Sgt. T. Shaw; Sgt. J. Tosh PreviousLy REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN AcTION.—F/O. A Bonnett: P/O 
DIED oF Wou ye oR INJURIES RECEIVED KILLED ON AcTIVE Service, Now PRESUMED R. D. Brooks: PIO, i. C. Dar x. pneane P/0 
yoy VAN, KILLED IN ACTION KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Fit. Sgt. G. J. Me chuk; Fit. Lt. B. J. Ingalls, D-F.C.; F/O. D. R 
. Balsdon ; Set. HI Be racelt W Oo. 3 FE Fadyean ; Fit. Set. P. Newns , Parker: W/O. R. C. Parker: P/O. A. G. Scotheran 
Budeett: Sat. G PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now Pret WouUNDED or INJURED IN AcTION.—PO. N. I 
Fit. Sct. T H. Duff SUMED KILLED ON AcTIVE Service.—L.A/C, Craig; F/O. E. D. Kelly 
a Set H W. P. Fenwick; Fit. Sgt. C. C. Wren. Diep of Wowunps or Inyurres Rect 
- . =. - WouUNDED or INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE ACTION.—Set. D. I Smal 
: ; C1 W. T. F ll; Sgt. S. A. Baker; Set MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION 
Dauble; ; Act. Sqn. Lar H. A. Evans 
Harrison t ; L.A/C. I MISSING.—Set. J A A ndert 
mith P/O. G *. Williamson. ksey; Set. W. J Barr; 
Diep OF WouNDSs on INsuURIES RECEIVED ddlecombe; Cpl 
SERVICE Act. Sgt. R. Bourke; Sgt. G. W > 
; A/C.2 J. A. Wall 
a gy ACTIVE SERVIC! ct. Cpl. T. Barker; 
A Blunsdon; A/C.2 N. W. Brown; 
P L G Fernsby ; 


1 
Cameron; Sgt ; Cantwel : S Bask , . ad 2 pense 
J. W. Carmichael; Sgt. M. Cl _—— . a 2 . CF til , ; J. 
R. Clegg; P/O. R Clena! arc, Schofield, 0. C. F. Till ’ G. Shannon; 
§ ‘yj F/O, N. E, Cooper; Fit. Sgt: See tue; Sgt. R. Walker j R. D. Taylor; Set 
G. V. Cottrell: P/O. P. Cowie; F/O. J. Crave ger KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Z W. As 
trell; F I Ww oO. W. J. Banner; F/O. F Collinge ; 


D.F.C.; P/O. V. B. Crosby; Sgt. H. Cre t W ’ A li Ai F 4. T. Gill: Fit. I E. B. Hart: P/O 
Sx ) " Set ( ing - , ’ oo , ; at art; 
ee ~o ~e, gh = Se rn ae omens Auxiliary Ar Force Hawkins; P/O. W. J. Kuntz; F/O. A. B. Linden 
Dew: Fit. Sgt S . P/O. J. Dudman; Set Diep on Active Service.—Cpl. J. Suct field; Sgt. R. R. Norman; F/O. R. F. Warne; 
L. T. Dunn: Sgt J : Sg 4 her: F/O. I. R. G. White; F/O. T. H. Wilson 
P/O. D. Flynn C.: Set. Pree : : . PREVIOUSLY ReporTED MIssING, Now R: 
J. Gascoigne; F/O. W eeson; Sgt. S. T Royal Australian Air Force oy ig usee on AcTIVE Service.—P/0 

0. dD. 8 ireen; § P ? r + adden 

Henderson ; e? : KILtep IN Action.—W/O. I. F. Gould; Fit . . - - 

e > . Jer Set. R. A. Harrip; Fit. Sgt. D. C. Martin; P/O ) ] » (ee ta - 

J. HH. Hewitt “Set. Set RA. Marrip; Fit. Set. D. ¢, Martin; P/O. ~Royal New Zealand Air Force 


H lr. W. M. Scott PREVIOUSLY REPORTED ieeene. Now Pre 


8S. James; Se J. Jewell: PreviousLy ReporTeD MISSING, BELIEVED SUMED KILLED IN ACTION.- 
Johnson; Sgt. ¢ >. Keogh: Sat. KILLED IN AcTIoN, Now PresumMep KILLED IN F/O. 8. H. MacKenzie; 
Killingback; Sgt. K. . ‘ g . AcTION.—Fit. Sgt. H. G. Brownjohn; Fit. Sgt Mackie; Fit. Sgt. J. C. Turner; 
Vu R F/O. K. M. Stewart J. H. Wright, D.F.C 


Knowles: W/O. J. F. L ; Set Cramp; - 
Fit. Set. J. T. McKeown PREVIOUSLY ReporTED MissinG, Now Prz KILLED ON AcTIVE Service.—Sgt 


A. F. Maddick; Fit. Sgt suMeD KILLep in Action.—W/O. E. G. Carthew; h A 
Sct. S. Mansfield; F P/O. H. Ferme; Act. Fit. Lt. N. C. Gerrard; P/O fri - r 
Mask n: Fit. Set d F. G. McM/tyre; Fit. Set. J. Marsh; Fit. Set Sout . rican Air 
Mills; Sgt. J. P. Murray; W. F. Nethersole; Fit. Sgt. F. T. Pekin; Fit PreviousLy Reportep Misstnc, Now Pre 
Murray; Sg J. Newcombe; E. W. Pettitt; Fit. Sgt. C. R. Skerrett; Fit. Sgt. suMEeD KILLED IN AcTIon.—Lt. D. G. Michel 
n; Sgt. M. S. Pegler; F N. W. Spalding. Misstnc.—Lt. T. W. Megaw 
A. C 8; I yA MISSING, eaves KILLED tn Action.—F/O KILLED ON ACTIVE SERrvice.—Capt. 8S. Rabie 
‘ 1am; Sg : F. J. Clubb; F/O. R. Fry; F/O. A. B. Gossip; DFC 
3 a rd Fit. Sgt. R. T. Til: W/O. D. B Kairton; Act e r 
: Sqn. Ldr. L. A. J. McLeod, D-F.C.; P/O. A. F O . | — ; 
t. J. W) Shaw: Roche; Act. Fit. Lt. E. A. L. Smith; P/O. P. B fficia orrections 
‘ Sherwin; ° T. W. White; Fit. Sgt. a Whittenbury. Casualty Com 7 . >o 
Smith; Act. W n§ MissInc.—Fit. Sgt. D. A. J. Ahearn; Fit. Set. hike Tele, See oo ae. 
; Fit. Sgt. M. W Steele; Fit +. Badgery; Fit. K. J. Campbell; W/O nan ae. ae 
. E, Stevens; Fit, Sgt. G. W. S 4 /. Crane; Fit. & H. Curner; W/O. N. ove read P/¢ ; are. : 
2 ea C. Sykes; Sgt. L. Ss; Goodridge; Fit c » King; Fit. § Casualty Communiqué No 
Set. J. Taylor; 3 ; Ths eT; McAully; Fit. § Malor: w/0 4 Under “ MIssInc” delete Set. L. M. Byrne at 
cC.H yp bak , Sg K z vard; g Marstin; Fit. Sg I. E. Martin; Fit. Sgt B. D. Wilsen-Law 





